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N observation car or on caboose it’s 


car mile cost that counts. Econo- 





mies obtained with “Diamond-S” Brake 
Shoes on the passenger equipment of prin- 
cipal railroads of the United States and 
Canada has brought about a growing ten- 
dency to use these shoes on freight equip- 


ment also. 


The completion of this trend—the adoption 
of the “Diamond-S” Pattern C-50 Brake 
Shoes for use on all freight equip- 


ment—will mean substantial savings. 


The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
332 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO 
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Responses to the “Call for Volunteers’ 


The Railway Age published on the front cover of 
its issue of January 23 an article entitled “The Railroad 
Problem—A Call for Volunteers”. 
have been received that show two things. 
men holding positions of every kind, high and low, in 
the railroad industry and the railway equipment and 
supply industry fully realize the necessity for more 
action by all connected with these industries to restore 
their prosperity. The second is, that many who are 
willing to volunteer do not know what they can do. 
The following statements made by a man who repre- 


Many responses 
One is, that 


sents several large manufacturers are typical: “There 
is no trouble getting the volunteers but they must be 
properly officered. Their efforts must be directed 
along proper lines and towards certain objectives, * * * 
There is hardly any limit to what well directed and 
concerted action could accomplish, but there must be 
a leader. * * * The situation is serious, but we are 
beginning to see daylight, and if these volunteers can 
be marshalled and provided with proper leadership. 
told what to do and how best to do it, and will get 
busy without delay, my humble opinion is that we 
will be surprised at what can be accomplished.” 

What are the causes of the present bad conditions in 
the railway and the railway equipment and supply 
manufacturing industries? First, the depression, and 
the resulting great declines of railway traffic and earn- 
ings. Second, restrictive and unfair regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, resulting in too 
small railway earnings during the years of prosperity 
and helping to destroy railway earning capacity dur- 
ing the depression. Third, losses of traffic to sub- 
sidized and unregulated competing carriers on water- 
ways and highways. 

The first thing essential to reviving every business in 
the country is to end the depression by removing its 
causes. Every citizen can do something to end it, 
and every patriotic citizen will do something. 


Help End the Depression 


When the depression began two years ago there was 
a general conspiracy to make it as long and deep as 
possible. It was not recognized at the time that there 
was such a conspiracy, but it has been only too suc- 
cessful. The conditions demanded numerous import- 
ant economic readjustments, which almost everybody 


from Washington to Podunk united to prevent, join- 
ing in a chorus of Pollyanna to convince themselves 
that the conditions requiring readjustments did not 
exist. Economic forces are more powerful than Polly- 
anna. They are more powerful even than Pollyanna 
plus the government masquerading as Santa Claus. 
At last almost the entire nation has awakened to a 
realization that conditions inimical to business must 
be changed to restore confidence, not merely ignored. 
Real leadership is effecting needed readjustments so 
long and harmfully resisted. Real leadership is getting 
needed reductions of wages in the railroad and other 
industries. Real leadership is causing adoption of 
constructive measures to relieve the national credit 
crisis produced by previous tinsuccessful efforts to re- 
sist economic forces. Real leadership is assailing from 
one end of the country to the other the reckless in- 
creases in government expenditures and_ taxation, 
which probably have been more responsible for the 
length and depth of the depression than any other 
cause. 

What can every citizen do to help in this crisis? 
For one thing, he can recognize that every person who, 
under existing conditions, takes money from banks 
and puts it in a safety deposit box or an old sock is 
running away in the face of the enemy. Nobody 
needs to hoard for safety, because there are many safe 
banks in which money can be deposited, and those too 
timid to trust any bank can securely invest it in gov- 
ernment bonds. Those who hoard now are deserting 
as truly as any soldier who ever decamped the night 
before a battle. Hoarding has reduced the credit 
available for business in this country probably $12,- 
000,000,000, and the credit normally available must be 
restored before business can revive. Until the traffic 
and earnings of the railways are increased by improve- 
ments in general business their expenditures for labor, 
equipment and materials cannot be largely increased. 

It is conditions that we feel, but tendencies are much 
more important. All the important tendencies in busi- 
ness are now improving, and in the long run ten- 
dencies determine conditions. Help those who are 
now improving tendencies, and you will help improve 
the conditions to which you and all others are sub- 
ject. Fail to help them, or contribute toward nulli- 
fying their efforts, and you will postpone the day when 
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you can get employment or make better wages and 
profits. 


Are You Dependent Upon the Railways? 


Do the railroads afford a market for part or all 
of your products? Do you travel by bus, or ship by 
truck or water, when you could travel or ship by rail? 
If you must answer these questions affirmatively, you 
are obviously reducing the market for your own prod- 
ucts. If you are an employee of a railroad or a rail- 
way supply manufacturing company are you using all 
your influence to get your friends and neighbors to 
travel and ship by rail? If not, you are not doing 
what you can to get your job back or even hold your 
present job. If you are a railroad employee, do you 
treat the passengers and shippers of your railway as 
you like to be treated? If not, you are doing what 
you can to drive traffic from your railway and deprive 
yourself of your job. Directly and indirectly earn- 
ings are the only things that railways can use to em- 
ploy labor and make purchases, and if they do not 
have traffic they cannot make earnings. 

For more than twenty-five years the railways have 
been subject to effective federal regulation. After the 
depression passes and traffic increases they will still 
be subject to such regulation. What that regulation 
will be will be determined by Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Congress is now consid- 
ering important new railway legislation. It passed 
new railway legislation twelve years ago, in the form 
of the Transportation act, and it has done no per- 
manent good because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has persistently refused to regulate in ac- 
cordance with that act. The commission will regulate 
in the same way in future unless effective pressure is 
applied to cause it to regulate differently. 


Organized Action Required 


Almost throughout the twelve years since the Trans- 
portation act was passed the railways have been ap- 
pealing to the courts, and numerous persons have been 
making speeches and writing articles criticising the 
commission, upon the ground that it has not been 
carrying out the Transportation act. It is largely be- 
cause that act has never been carried out that present 
conditions in the railroad industry and railway equip- 
ment and supply manufacturing industry exist. If 
you are a railroad officer, or a railroad equipment or 
supply manufacturer, or an employee of a railroad or 
of such a manufacturer, your business or your job 
has constantly been imperiled by the kind of regulation 
applied to the railways. Many have spent their brains 
and money in trying to get regulation improved. Have 
you? If not, what right have you to complain about 
the results? If you did nothing to get regulation im- 
proved in the past are you doing anything now for 
that purpose or do you intend to do anything in 
future? If not, do you expect others to do it for 
you, and if so, why? 

The correspondent quoted above says that organized 
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action under competent leadership is needed; and he 
is right. Present conditions are sufficient to prove that 
there has not been enough of such action and leader- 
ship. They have been, and still are, the principal needs 
of the railroad industry. There are plenty of leaders in 
the railroad industry. The trouble is that they usually 
lead in so many different directions. Some persons 
say the railroads will not fight. They are wrong. The 
railroads will fight—each other. The tradition of 
competition between them is so strong that they con- 
stantly fight each other, and, having thus contributed 
toward their own ruin, lack the cohesion and strength 
required effectively to resist the unfair regulation and 
unfair outside competition that so gladly help them to 
ruin themselves. The railroads need to unite vigor- 
ously to resist the traffic pressure of big shippers, un- 
fair regulation and unfair outside competition; and 
they need the help of every railway labor leader and 
employee in resisting these influences. Too much of 
the present railway situation is due to “inside jobs”. 
The officers and privates of an army who fight among 
themselves are never likely to be very terrifying to 
the enemy. 

The owners, officers and employees of railway 
equipment and supply manufacturing companies are 
vitally interested in the welfare of the railroads. The 
Railway Business Association has done much to help 
its members and the railroads, but, like the railroads 
themselves, it has not done enough. The membership 
of this organization should be increased to include 
everybody to whom the railroads afford a considerable 
market. Its officers, and its members and their em- 
ployees, should follow every development affecting 
the railways, and strongly resist all unfavorable de- 
velopments. The railways afford a market for busi- 
ness concerns in every state and in very many con- 
gressional districts, and the officers and employees of 
these concerns could exert much more influence in be- 
half of fair regulation upon their senators and con- 
gressmen. Officers and employees of these concerns 
belong to innumerable chambers of commerce and serv- 
ice clubs. Why should they sit idly by while agri- 
cultural organizations, or commercial organizations to 
which they belong, promote action by state legislatures, 
Congress and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to ruin the railroad business and thereby to ruin the 
business of those for whom the railroads afford a 
market? One railway supply man who volunteered in 
reply to our recent “call” immediately wrote a letter 
to his local newspaper emphatically refuting certain 
misrepresentations of railways that had just appeared 
in it. How many railway men or railway supply men 
have ever done this? Only the man who will defend 
his bread and butter deserves it. 

Railway earnings directly and indirectly afford the 
bread and butter of at least three million families in 
this country whose breadwinners, under normal con- 
ditions, are employed by railways and by railway 
equipment and supply manufacturers. If all the adult 
members of those families would constantly fight the 
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senators, congressmen, members of legislatures, com- 
mercial organizations and subsidized carriers by high- 
way and waterway that are trying to ruin the railroads 
there would never be a recurrence of present conditions 
in the railway and the railway supply manufacturing 
industries. 

The railroad problem is not an ordinary business 
problem. It is a problem of both government and 
business. The railroad industry, and, in consequence, 
the railway supply manufacturing industry, have been 
reduced to their recent plight largely by government 
repression of and discrimination against the railroads. 
Every citizen can help improve the conditions in these 
industries by exerting his influence to improve govern- 
ment treatment of the railways. Those citizens who 
are directly and indirectly dependent upon the rail- 
roads are a minority; but this country is ruled by or- 
ganized minorities ; and when the minority whose pros- 
perity is dependent upon the prosperity of the rail- 
roads becomes as highly organized and vocal as are 
numerous smaller minorities that are trying to ruin 
the railroads it will get results. 


Specific Proposals for 
Motor Transport Control 


Two noteworthy contributions to better understand- 
ing of the problems involved in motor transport taxa- 
tion and regulation have recently made their appear- 
ance. One is the report of the New York State Com- 
mission for the Revision of the State Tax Laws, and 
the other is a definitive outline of the fundamentals of 
an all-round system of motor transport regulation set 
forth in an address by J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and published in 
abstract elsewhere in this issue. The caliber of the 
New York commission on tax revision, which is not a 
partisan body, may be judged by the fact that its mem- 
bership includes, among other distinguished citizens, 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, who is perhaps the 
nation’s foremost authority on taxation. Its report, 
which is known as Legislative Document (1932) No. 
62, is available in pamphlet form from the State 
Printer at Albany and commends itself to the atten- 
tion of serious students of taxation and, in particular, 
to those interested in securing more equitable pay- 
ments for commercial use of the highways. 

The commission was directed to find means of dis- 
tributing the tax burden more evenly with the view of 
relieving real estate of its present disproportionate 
share of the public expense—a situation which is not 
peculiar to New York by any means. It should not 
be difficult, therefore, to arouse the interest of over- 
taxed real estate owners the country over in the com- 
mission’s recommendations which are designed for 
their relief. This large and oppressed class should 
Welcome the pointing out to them of other iegitimate 
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sources of revenue which in fairness should be called 


upon to make larger contributions to the end that farm 
and home ownership may no longer be so gravely 
penalized. A fuller understanding of the specific prob- 
lems which the commission faced is available in a 
recent study of New York tax problems issued by the 
National Industrial Conference board. 

New York’s taxation of commercial motor vehicles 
is notoriously low—especially so by comparison with 
that of private automobiles. The commission, while 
not proposing important changes in the license charges 
for private automobiles, recommends a radical revi- 
sion in the basis of motor vehicle taxation, varying 
according to gross weight, the rates increasing pro- 
gressively from 40 cents per hundred pounds for the 
first two tons up to as high as $4.40 per hundred for 
weights in excess of 13 tons, and with double rates 
for solid-tired vehicles. In addition carriers for hire 
would be charged special license and franchise fees, 
on the theory that such operators use the highways 
more intensively than private owners. 

One-half the proceeds of the license and gasoline 
taxes and all the special fees exacted from carriers 
for hire the commission proposes to return to the local 
communities in which the vehicles operate, thus in 
great measure answering the objection to taxing intra- 
city vehicles to meet the costs of rural roads which they 
do not use. The intra-city bus and truck operators, 
however, are still opposed to the measure and railroad 
interests can well afford to give careful consideration 
to this point of view. Motor transport is econom- 
ically supreme for short distances and in local areas 
and neither it nor the general taxpayers should be un- 
justly burdened to provide facilities for the uneconomic 
long-distance operations. It is to be hoped that a 
compromise may be arrived at which will reconcile 
the recommendations of the tax commission with jus- 
tice to the intra-city operators. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that operators of intra-city truck fleets would not 
be penalized if their real estate taxes were reduced to 
offset the heavier motor vehicle license fees. Mean- 
time, however, the general plan of highway taxation 
expounded by the New York commission will stand 
as a distinct step toward the solution of the problem. 

If the New York commission has given definite and 
logical answers—and it has—to some of the perplexing 
problems of highway taxation, Mr. Pelley has been no 
less thorough and pointed in his discussion of regula- 
tion. 

Advocates of commercial motor transport regula- 
tion are many in number, but there are few of them 
who have troubled to think the problem through to a 
logical statement of their aims in detail. Mr. Pelley, 
on the other hand, leaves no doubts regarding the 
meaning of and reasons for his proposals. Their sig- 
nificance is enhanced also by the broad experience of 
their proponent, not only in railroad transportation, 
but in water and motor transport as well. His out- 
line should do much to give definiteness to plans for 
the equitable regulation of all forms of transport. 
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Inactive Material Increases 


The railroads, like other businesses, are supposed 
to be purchasing literally from hand to mouth, and the 
shelves and counters are supposed to have been 
stripped of all but bare necessities. Facts regarding 
railway inventories however, indicate that the volume 
of obselete and other inactive material has increased, 
both in the relation it bears to other stock and in total 
book value. Some storekeepers frankly admit that 
they do not know how much of this material they have, 
but increases are quite general. It has increased from 
$300,000 to $550,000 on one road since January, 1930, 
not counting materials held for A. F. E. work, and is 
estimated to represent well over 5 per cent of railway 
inventories at the present time. This means that Class 
I railroads are carrying at least $25,000,000 of mate- 
rials which are of little or no value except as scrap, 
or unless used on the property in some other form, or 
as substitutes for other material. Some of this ma- 
terial is a year old; some of it is more than five years 
old; some of it is over ten years old notwithstanding 
strenuous efforts made in the last decade to reduce 
the volume of unapplied material. 

Several causes are assigned for the increase of 
relatively useless material on the railroads. The re- 
duction of storehouse forces is one. Another is that 
old power for which some supplies are held has been 
idle. 

The increase in inactive parts also arises from the 
fact that unapplied stocks often include the full value 
of equipment waiting to be dismantled. Under what 
principle the stock balance is burdened with the full 
value of such material on some roads is not known, but 
the book value of it amounts to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in individual instances. In addition to 
equipment awaiting dismantling, inventories of some 
roads have been enlarged during the year with ac- 
cumulations of scrap iron which it has been customary 
to gather up and sell each month, but which some roads 
decided to hold for better prices. Book values in 
excess of a million dollars have been carried in the 
materials and supplies account by individual roads for 
equipment awaiting dismantling and unsold scrap. 

The increase in inactive material, however, is prin- 
cipally attributed to the reluctance of roads to write 
off the loss at this time, because the difference between 
the book value and the scrap value of the material 
must be charged to operating expenses. “I do not 
think”, one supply officer states, “that any railroad is 
anxious to disclose just what it has on its books in the 
nature of obsolete or slow-moving material at this 
time. Operating officers are not anxious to have any 
of these items charged against operating expenses as 
long as the present conditions prevail.” 

The railway storekeeper has often been compared 
with a merchant. The accumulation of dead stock is 
a common experience to both. As quickly as the suc- 
cessful merchant discovers this stock, however, he 
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proceeds to convert it into cash. Selling even below 
cost is preferred to frozen assets, because it stops 
the accumulation of charges on the dead stock, im- 
proves credit and otherwise keeps the business solvent. 

The railway storekeeper’s success in relieving his 
books of dead stock, however, depends upon business 
conditions. If business is good, he is allowed to 
charge off the dead stock to operating expenses. If 
business is bad, the dead stock accumulates, because 
it is unpopular to urge operating departments to ab- 
sorb the charges. The result is that the book value 
of stock is inflated, and added interest charges and 
other hidden cuts accumulate. 

The growing tendency appears to support the opin- 
ion that any railroad should know from day to day 
the exact amount of money tied up in dead stock and 
should be uniformly diligent in disposing of it by sale 
or other disposition. If all dead stock on the books of 
railway stores departments at the present time were 
sold, it is estimated that this stock would produce 
several million dollars cash, even though the scrap 
prices are lower than they have been for years. Hold- 
ing this stock for better times only increases the cost. 
3y diligently disposing of the material, an expanding 
liability can be converted into a true asset, and frozen 
assets converted into cash that could be used to buy 
new material. 


Railway Taxes and Income 


Figures of railway earnings in 1931, just made 
public, disclose the fact that the railways set at least 
one new financial record in that year: a record which, 
it is to be hoped, will never be approached again. In 
1931, for every dollar of net income earned for the 
stockholders of the railways the carriers paid $3.46 
to federal, state and local tax collectors. 

Net income of the railways in 1931 was approxi- 
mately $89,000,000, while railway tax accruals 
amounted to about $308,000,000. As far back as the 
recorded statistical history’ of the railroads is avail- 
able, 1931 was the first year in which taxes exceeded 
net income available for dividends. 

The 1931 figure of net income, amounting to $89,- 
000,000, was the lowest for any year since 1897, when 
the total was approximately $86,000,000. Taxes in 
that year were $41,000,000, so, in 1931 as compared 
with 1897, net income increased $3,000,000, or less 
than four per cent, while taxes increased $267,000,000, 
or 650 per cent. 

For every dollar of net income in 1897 the railways 
paid about 48 cents in taxes. In 1931, as shown, for 
every dollar of net income the railways paid almost 
3% dollars in taxes. While the railways are perhaps 
more vitally affected than industry in general, these 
comparative tax figures are a striking illustration of 
the burden of the excessive costs of government. A 
reduction in this burden is essential. 








The Pioneer Track-Laying Machine Developed 
by the Contractor for the Work on this Project 





The Great Northern in California 


Extension to connect with Western Pacific at 


Bieber gave rise to unusual problems 


7 HE Railway Age of November 14, 1931, presented 


an account of the ceremonies at Bieber, Cal., on 

the occasion of the completion of a construction 
project of unusual strategic significance. It was at 
Bieber that a line extended 92 miles southward from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., by the Great Northern, was 
brought to a connection with a 112-mile line built north- 
ward by the Western Pacific from its Feather River 
Canyon line at Keddie, Cal. Thus, the joining of the 
rails at Bieber, together with the establishment of 
through traffic arrangements between the two railways 
has opened a new through route between San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Northwest and—via the Northern 
roads and their subsidiaries—between central and 
northern California and the Middle West. 

This important piece of construction, represents the 
fulfillment of a dream cherished by the late James J. 
Hill to the time of his death in 1916. The first step in 
the direction of this objective was the completion of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, from Spokane to 
Portland in 1908, followed in i911 by the construction 
of the Oregon Trunk from Wishram, Wash., on the 
Columbia river, to Bend, in central Oregon, a distance 
of 151 miles. Unsettled conditions, followed by the 
World War, resulted in the postponement of further 


activity unti! 17 years later, when the Great Northern 


effected an agreement with the Southern Pacific for 
trackage rights over 74 miles of its recently completed 
Natron cut-off from Chemult, Ore. to Klamath Falls. 
The gap of 70 miles between Bend and Chemult was 
closed by the acquisition of 24 miles of the Shevlin- 
Hixon logging railroad extending south from Bend and 
‘he construction of 46 miles of new line. When the 
Great Northern ran its first train into Klamath Falls on 
May 10, 1928, it had extended its line 295 miles south 
from the Columbia river to within 15 miles of the Cali- 
fornia state line. 

It was still necessary, however, to extend the rails 
across 204 miles of Northern California’s plateau be- 
lore the objective, that of a connection with the West- 


ern Pacific, would be attained. On February 14, 1929, 
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ihe two railways filed an application with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to proceed with 
the construction of a line front Klamath Falls to Keddie, 
the former to extend its line southward to Bieber and 
the latter to build a line between that point and Keddie. 
Following is an account of the Great Northern’s portion 
of this project; a description of the Western Pacific 
line will appear in a later issue. 


Klamath Falls to Bieber 


It is an odd coincidence that the location of the 
Great Northern’s line from Bieber to the Columbia 
river follows the general route of the earliest explora- 
tion for a railway line from California to the Pacific 
Northwest, namely the reconnoissance survey made by 
Lieutenants R. S. Williamson and Henry L. Abbott in 
1855 from Fort Redding, Cal. to Fort Dalles, Ore. That 
these army engineers had ample reason for crossing to 
the east side of the Sierra Nevada mountains before 
proceeding to the north, has been demonstrated by the 
location developed by the Great Northern between Bie- 
ber and Bend, and particularly between Bieber and 
Klamath Falls. 

With Klamath Falls at Elevation 4,095 and Bieber at 
Elevation 4,115, there is a difference of only 21 ft. ‘n the 
elevation of the two ends of the line, while the highest 
point is at Elevation 4,395 and the lowest point is above 
the 4,000-ft. contour. The line is one of easy curves 
and grades. In the 92 miles, after leaving the connec- 
tion at Klamath Falls, there are only 22 curves, of which 
2 are 2-deg. curves and the balance 1-deg. curves, em- 
bracing a total curve distance of less than 734 miles. 
There is an aggregate of about two miles of 0.8 per cent 
grade northbound and a trifle less of 0.8 per cent south- 
hound. Asa whole, grades are 0.3 per cent or less. The 
grading averaged only 22,000 cu. yd. per mile. 

Leaving Klamath Falls, the new line extends in a 
southeasterly direction for 25 miles to the state line 
where it turns to the south and, for another 14 miles, 
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Map of the New Route from San Francisco to the 
Pacific Northwest 


lies in the dry bed of what was Tule lake until it was 
drained a few years ago as part of a reclamation project. 
In this stretch the line crosses a number of irrigation 
ditches by means of corrugated metal and concrete pipe 
culverts, and for 2% miles the embankment serves as 


a dike for the “sump” or undrained area of the old 
lake. 


Distinctly Different Formations 


South of the Tule Lake bed, through the Modoc na- 
tional forest, the formation is lava rock with a heavy 
overburden of clay soil. Cinder cones, rising like small 
mountains above the genera! level, furnished material 
for ballast and borrow. The last 28 miles of the located 
line in the national forest and “Big Valley” traverses a 
heavy growth of merchantable yellow pine. 

In addition to the connection at Klamath Falls, rail 
access to the new line was available at Stronghold, 16 
miles from the north end, and at Lookout, 12 miles 
north of Bieber. Lookout was the eastern end of a 
36-mile railroad which was acquired jointly by the 
Great Northern and the Western Pacific and _ this, 
through its connection with the McCloud River rail- 
road, served as the means by which the contractor’s 
equipment was first moved onto the line, on August 18, 
1930, to start work on the southerly 28 miles. 

The clearing of this section, which was fairly heavy, 
through a forest of yellow pine, was done by the Mc- 
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Cloud River Lumber Company, to whom the timber 
was sold. In order to avoid waste of this splendid tim- 
ber, two clearing operations were necessary. A width, 
sufficient only to permit grading to proceed, was cut out 
at first and the logs were hauled to Lookout. After 
track was laid through this section, the right of way was 
cleared for the full width, and the merchantable logs 
reclaimed. 

Grading over this section was comparatively light, 
involving 390,000 cu. yd. of common excavation and 
187,000 cu. yd. of lava rock, averaging less than 
25,000 cu. yd. per mile. The equipment used con- 
sisted principally of gasoline operated caterpillar 
mounted shovels with motor trucks. A few McMillan 
5-yd. hydraulic scrapers were employed on light cuts 
and fills and in opening up and stripping the larger cuts. 
One team outfit was used on side borrow in the two- 
mile section north of the Bieber terminal. 

This terminal, which is about two miles long, was con- 
structed under a joint arrangement with the Western 
Pacific. It is located on a wide level flat and, owing to 
the periodic spring floods in the Pit River valley, it 
was necessary to place the grade line for the engine 
terminal, repair yard, classification yard and scale track 
on a fill about four feet above the general ground ele- 
vation. This required 290,000 cu. yd. of filling, material 
for which was secured from borrow pits opened up in 
the sidehills near the south end of the terminal. The 
maximum haul was about two miles, and the work was 
done by motor trucks serving caterpillar shovels. 


Caves Under the Roadbed 


An interesting problem was imposed in the grading 
of an intermediate stretch of 33 miles over lava fields 
with a clay overburden. In this lava formation there 
are numerous subterranean passages and caverns vary- 
ing greatly in the depth below the surface. One of the 
largest of these that has been discovered to date in this 
vicinity was near the surface and is crossed by the 
roadbed at Mile Post 49.2. This cave was traced for 
about 2,000 ft. and was found to be running in an 
easterly direction for an undetermined distance. Under 
the roadbed the cave is 13 ft. wide and has a maximum 
height of 7 ft. with a nearly perfect arch. The ceiling 
of the arch is but 7 ft. below the surface of the ground, 
of which one foot is earth and six feet is solid lava rock. 
The top of the railroad grade is 10 ft. above the ceiling 
of the arch. At first it was planned to support the arch 
under the roadbed with concrete columns, but after 
consultation with the U. S. forestry engineers it was 
decided that the rock formation was sufficient to sus- 
tain the weight of any load and impact imposed by heavy 






The Great Northern’s Main Track Crosses Over this Cave 10 ft. 
Above the Soffit of the Arch—Span 13 ft., Rise 7 ft. 
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Over 300,000 cu. yd. of Volcanic Cinders were Removed from 
this Cone for Ballasting the Line 


trains. This was not the case, however, with another 
and larger cavern crossing the railroad grade about 150 
ft. farther south. Here the roof was badly cracked 
and after securing permission from the U. S. Forestry 
department, the roof was broken down and the hole 
under the roadbed was completely filled. 

Most of the grading on this part of the line was also 
done with caterpillar shovels and motor trucks. Mc- 
Millan scrapers were used to some extent for filling 
from side borrow and in stripping the larger cuts. Side 
borrow was also handled by draglines and, for about 10 
miles, with team outfits. About 2 miles of the fill at the 
south end of the Tule Lake bed was constructed of cin- 
ders that were obtained without stripping from a cone 
at Mile Post 38. 

The construction of this embankment through the 
Tule Lake bottom was a problem of considerable inter- 
est. The dikes and ditches constructed by the U. S. 
Reclamation Service through the Tule Lake basin were 
normally made by dragline excavators, leaving a berm 
from 10 to 12 ft. wide between the toe of the slope of 
the dike and the edge of the borrow pits. Experience 
showed that with the height of dike no greater than 5 
or 6 ft. above the normal lake level, settlement fre- 
quently occurred, causing corresponding upheavals in 
the bottom of the newly excavated borrow pits. In pro- 
viding for the construction of the railroad embankment 
through this district, arrangements were made with the 
reclamation service to permit the railway to obtain the 
borrow material entirely beyond the limits of a 200-ft. 
right of way. This required a haul of more than 100 
ft. to place the material in the prism of the embank- 
ment and the work was done by McMillan scrapers 
which moved from the borrow pit on one side of the 
line to the borrow pit on the opposite side, depositing 
the material in place on each trip as they moved back 
and forth. The material, therefore, was compressed in 
the process, being rolled by the caterpillar tractors, and 
thus provided a much more solid embankment than 
could have been obtained by any other process except 
team scraper work. The length of the haul from the 
borrow pit to the prism of the embankment made the 
later method impracticable. 

Grading was completed in August, 1931. The total 
quantities, including the Bieber terminal, were 2,000,000 
cu. yd., of which 493,000 cu. yd. was lava rock and 122,- 

cu. yd. cinders. 


Bridge Work 


Eight steel bridges and 40 timber trestles were re- 
quired to span the various stream and highway cross- 
ings. The steel bridges consist of steel beam, deck gir- 
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der and through girder spans up to 90 ft. in length, 
which, with one exception, are on pile tiers and have 
pile trestle approaches. The pile trestles, of which the 
longest has a length of 140 ft. and a height of 32 ft., 
have 14-ft. panels with three 10-in. by 18-in. fir string- 
ers to the chord, resting on bents of six cedar piles each. 
The numerous irrigation latera!s, drainage ditches and 
other small waterway openings, were provided for by 
18,500 lin. ft. of corrugated galvanized pipe, 264 ft. of 
30-in. and 36-in. concrete pipe and a few small rein- 
forced-concrete box culverts. 

Main-line track was laid with new 90-lb. rail and all 
secondary tracks with second-hand 90-lb. steel. Ties, 
for the most part, were zinc-treated, bored for spikes 
and sized for plates, and laid 20 to a 39-ft. rail. Pass- 
ing tracks are 4,000 ft. long and located from 10 to 15 
miles apart. Where the heavier grades prevail, passing 
tracks were located at the summits. 

Track was laid under contract, with equipment con- 
sisting of a track-laying machine, a self-propelled com- 
pressor car serving pneumatic track wrenches, another 
supplying air to pneumatic spike drivers, and a loco- 
motive crane for material yard work. The railway fur- 
nished the necessary work trains. The tracklaying ma- 
chine was developed by the contractor and consisted of 
a flat car on which was erected a superstructure sup- 
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Location of the New Line Between Klamath Falls and Bieber 
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porting a live rail tram on the left side and a live tie 
tram on the right side, with a curve delivery tie tram 
well in front of the car for placing the ties in crosswise 
position on the roadbed, and a boom in front of the 
machine for transferring the rails from the rail tram to 
the ties. 


The Track-Laying Schedule 


The track laying was scheduled at the rate of 8,500 
ft. of completed track per working day. Material for 
each day’s work was assembled in the material yard 
south of Klamath Falls and sent to the front each eve- 
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A Crossing of the Dalles-California Highway About 18 Miles 
South of Klamath Falls 


ning. In laying the track, 13 ties were laid ahead of the 
machine in their correct position by means of the curved 
tram. Then a 39-ft. rail with a pair of loosely bolted 
angle bars was picked up from the tram and placed on 
the ties by the boom. No spiking was done ahead of 
the machine, the gage being held by metal bridles. Be- 
hind the machine the remaining seven ties per panel 
and the tie plates, bolts and spikes were distributed from 
cars at the rear of the train. The bolting crew, with a 
compressor car and pneumatic wrenches, removed the 
bridles, adjusted expansion and full-bolted the joints, 
while the hand-spikers gaged the track, placed the tie 
plates and quarter-spiked the track. These were fol- 
lowed in turn by other spikers with 4-lb. hammers, who 
tapped the remaining spikes only sufficiently to hold 
them in a vertical position. Lastly, came a compressor 
car with six pneumatic spikers to drive the spikes home. 
The track work was completed about 1,000 ft. behind 
the tracklaying machine. 

Owing to the scarcity of gravel in the volcanic coun- 
try traversed, it was decided to ballast the track with 
cinders from a volcanic cone at Mile Post 42. To 
reach this cone it was necessary to construct a spur 


about 5,000 ft. long, an 1,800-ft. pit track and a 1,500-ft. : 


siding. The light overburden of soil on the cone, 
amounting to about 1,000 cu. yd., was stripped with Mc- 
Millan scrapers and caterpillar tractors, and 300,000 cu. 
yd. of material was removed for the ballasting of the 
line, while from 30,000 to 40,000 cu. yd. in addition was 
used for surfacing highways. A 2!4-yd. shovel was em- 
ployed in this service until the cone had been leveled, 
after which three drag lines of 3 yd., 1% yd. and % yd. 
capacity continued the excavation below the surface. 


Terminal Facilities 


With the entrance of the Great Northern into Klam- 
ath Falls in 1928, an attractive combined passenger 
and freight station of brick and tile was built, and a 
second-story is now being added to house the offices of 
the Klamath division. 


The division terminal is, how- 
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ever, at South Klamath yard, about two miles south of 
the town. Here provision has been made for about 16,- 
000 ft. of yard tracks, an engine terminal with an eight- 
stall rectangular enginehouse and other facilities, in- 
cluding fuel-oil and water supplies. The interchange 
terminal at Bieber embraces ahout 17,500 ft. of yard 
tracks, locomotive facilities including a  four-stall 
roundhouse, a 30-ft. by 60-ft. station, a storehouse, a 
stock yard and an icing platform. Stations, stockyards 
and houses for employees were built at a number of 
the intermediate points. 

Water for locomotive and other uses is obtained from 
drilled wells having a maximum depth of 337 ft. The 
supply secured is ample for present needs and in nearly 
all cases of excellent quality. At Klamath Falls and at 
South Klamath yard the water is delivered at tempera- 
tures of 98 deg. and 90 deg. F. respectively. Pumping 
equipment of. various types is employed. There are 
50,000-gal. wood water tanks at South Klamath yard 
and at Lookout, and a 100,000-gal. steel tank at Bieber. 

The grade crossing with the Southern Pacific’s Al- 
iuras line near Stronghold is protected by an automatic 
interlocking with home and distant signals of the sema- 
phore type. Automatic operation is obtained by the use 
of continuous track circuits and secondary control ap- 
paratus. It is planned to provide a similar installation 
for the crossing of the Brooks-Scanlon logging railway 
514 miles south of Bend, in connection with the new line 
construction described in the following paragraphs. 

The line from Bieber to Klamath Falls was built by 
A. Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, Minn., under a contract that 
included the grading, bridgework, and track laying and 
surfacing. 


From Bend to Wanoga 


The Great Northern has also expended nearly 1% 
million dollars for the improvement of the line between 
Bend and Chemult. The northerly 22 miles of this 
stretch consisted of the railway purchased from the 
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Southern Pacific used 
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Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., and, occupying the valley of 
the Des Chutes river where its longitudinal slope is rela- 
tively steep, it was a line of steep grades and heavy cur- 
vatures. There was one long grade of 3 per cent and 
another of 2.45 per cent, while the curves were as sharp 
as 15 deg. This section served temporarily as part of 
the line into Klamath Falls, but when it became neces- 
sary to provide a route capable of handling through 
traffic, it was decided to abandon the 14 miles from 
3end to Benham Falls in favor of an entirely new loca- 
tion, and to make extensive line revisions in the remain- 
ing 8 miles from Benham Falls to Wanoga. These im- 
provements resulted in a saving of 2.1 miles in distance 
and the elimination of 2,800 deg. of curvature. On the 
new line also, maximum curvature was limited to 3 deg. 
and the maximum grade to 1.3 per cent against south- 
bound movements. In addition, two crossings of the 
river were eliminated. 
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The total grading amounted to 578,000 cu. yd., of 
which 80,000 cu. yd. was required for terminal improve- 
ments at Bend, 400,000 cu. yd. for the new line and 
178,000 cu. yd. for the eight miles of line revision. On 
the new line work, 90,000 cu. yd. of the total grading 
was in lava rock, which was handled as a special classi- 
fication. This was difficult work, requiring heavy blast- 
ing to loosen comparatively small quantities of rock. 
The sharp and angular rock was especially hard on 
rubber truck tires and on shoe leather, The equipment 
employed in the grading was much on the same order as 
that used on the California work. 

The bridge work of this line was light, involving one 
plate girder span, two steel beam spans, two frame 
trestles, a concrete syphon, and less than 1,000 lin. ft. of 
24-in. corrugated iron pipe. The track standards are 
substantially the same as those on the line south of 
Klamath Falls. 

The work south of Bend is all being done under con- 
tract by the Hauser Construction Company, Portland, 
Ore., except that about 11 miles of the track laying is 
being done by company forces. The work was started 
in August, 1931, and the grading was scheduled for 
completion in January of this year. Between Wanoga 
and Chemult, 47 miles, the line was improved by bank 
widening, ballasting and tie plating. 


Total Cost $6,500,000 


The total cost of the construction work carried out 
in connection with the California extension since Feb- 
ruary, 1929, is $6,500,000, which is divided as follows: 


Klamath Falis to Bieber Terminal ........ $4,320,000 
eee eee 740,000 
I TUR, I oo gk og evangce- wie e804: Spare role 1,220,000 
Wr neneee: O CCIIIIE on oie oe nae ok sie sceiels eae 220,000 

$6,500,000 


One half of the cost of the Bieber terminal is assumed 
by the Western Pacific. 

This work was carried out under the direction of 
C. O. Jenks, vice-president operating department, and 

















Locomotive With Side 
Panels of Cabs Removed 
to Show Location of 
Apparatus 
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J. R. W. Davis, chief engineer. Location surveys and 


construction were under the direct supervision of Col. 
F. Mears, assistant chief engineer at Seattle, Wash. C. 
F. Hensel is engineer in charge at Klamath Falls. J. J. 
Hess, general roadmaster at Seattle, supervised the 
track laying, ballasting and bank widening from Bend 
to Chemult. 


Swiss Electric Locomotive 
Develops 8,500 Horsepower 


N electric locomotive of a new type has been 
A completed and tested for use on the St. Gothard 
Line of the Swiss Federal Railroads. The loco- 
motive was designed especially for service between 
Erstfeld and Bellinzona, Switzerland. There are heavy 
grades between these points and heretofore it has been 
necessary either to divide the trains operating over 
this section or supply them with an extra locomotive. 
The new locomotive is capable of hauling a full tonnage 
train over this section without a helper. 
The locomotive is 111% ft. long and is built in two 
symmetrical sections with a joint in the middle which 


permits separating the two sections. Each section is a 
complete unit in itself and is equipped with four motors 
and four driving axles. There are 14 axles in all in a 


1-B-1-B-1 + 1-B-1-B-1 wheel arrangement. 

The locomotive is designed for either freight or pas- 
senger service. It weighs 245 tons and develops a maxi- 
mum of 8,500 hp. It will haul 1,500-ton trains consist- 
ing of thirty-seven 40-ton cars on level track and will 
haul 750-ton trains over the 2.7 per cent grades on the 
St. Gothard Line. It is capable of a speed of 62 m.p.h. 

The mechanical parts of the locomotive were built by 
ihe Locomotive and Machinery Works, Winterthur, 
Switzerland, and the electrical parts by Brown-Boveri 
& Company, Baden, Switzerland. The cost was $200,- 
000 and the time required for building was one year. 
Plans have been made for using a number of locomo- 
tives of this type. 














Centralized Traffic Control 
Installed on the Baltimore 
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HE Baltimore & Ohio has installed centralized traf- controlled signals and 38 automatic signals being in- t 
fic control on 43 miles of single track between volved in the project. The control machine is located at ( 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Gilkeson, Pa., and as a West Washington, 31 miles from Wheeling. 
part of the project, has also provided automatic sig- This subdivision traverses a mountainous territory, 
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naling on 19 miles of double track from Gilkeson to crossing several minor divides, and including nine tun- 
Glenwood Junction (Pittsburgh). The centralized con- nels ranging from 400 ft. to 1,700 ft. in length. Start- 
trol installation includes the operation of the switches ing at Glenwood Junction a double-track line ascends 
at 11 passing tracks and at the end of double track as_ on a grade of 1.7 to 1.9 per cent for five miles to the 
well as the signals at these points for directing train Whitehall tunnel, and then descends on a grade of 1.1 
movements, a total of 23 power-operated switches, 70 to 1.2 per cent for four miles, beyond which a rolling 
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grade extends through Thomas Tunnel for 11 miles to 
Gilkeson, the end of the double track. On the single- 
track section between Gilkeson and ‘Wheeling the line 
passes through seven tunnels, each at the summit of 
grades descending for two to three miles in each di- 
rection, the maximum gradient eastbound being 1.7 per 
cent and westbound 1.85 per cent. The Mallet-type 
locomotives assigned to freight service on this division 
have ratings of 2,300 tons eastbound and 2,200 tons 
westbound, comprising on the average trains of 40 loads. 
The lading includes merchandise moving in both di- 
rections while considerable coal is handled eastbound. 
The traffic includes four passenger trains and from four 
to six freight trains each way daily, including the local 
freight. Considerable coal is mined in this territory 
and a turn-around pick-up train is operated from Pitts- 
burgh to Elm Grove and return daily. Therefore, the 
total number of train movements range from 18 to 20 
daily. In addition to the difficulties on account of 
grades, the line includes numerous curves, most of 
which range from 3 to 8 deg. with some as sharp as 11 
to 12 deg. The speed limit is 40 m.p.h. for passenger 
and 30 m.p.h. for freight trains. 


The Track Layout 


Previous to the improvements recently completed, 
this line consisted of a single main track from Glen- 
wood Junction to Rand, a distance of 2 miles; double 
track, Rand to Bertha, 4.5 miles; single track, Bertha 
to Finleyville, 6.6 miles; double track, Finleyville to 
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machine and the double‘track signaled with color-po- 
sition-light automatic signals, 30 being installed. The 
double track extensions released three-trick manual 
block train order stations at Rand, Bertha and Finley- 
ville and permitted more flexible operation of fill-out 
and turn-around service between interchange points at 
Bruceton with the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and at 
Snowden with the Montour railroad. 

The topography of the single-track territory between 
Gilkeson and Wheeling is such that the cost of con- 
structing a second track was prohibitive, there being 
seven tunnels, 58 bridges and numerous heavy cuts and 
fills. It was decided therefore to increase the track 
capacity of this section by providing centralized traffic 
control and re-arranging the passing sidings and increas- 
ing their capacity to 80 or more cars. The north sid- 
ing at Clokey was extended and a new south siding 
constructed to make a lap layout. The sidings at Wade, 
Taylorville, Claysville, West Alexander and Elm Grove 
(NA Tower) were extended. The sidings at Duval, 
Bell Siding, Point Mills and Triadelphia were left as 
they were, while those at Wylandville and Vance were 
retired. 

The switches for the passing tracks, as well as the 
switch at the end of the double track at Gilkeson, are 
all equipped with power-operated switch machines, the 
control of which is included in the centralized machine 
at Washington. This control machine also includes the 
control of all the absolute signals for directing train 
movements at the various switches where power ma- 




































































| at Gilkeson, 6 miles; and single track, Gilkeson to Wheel- chines are used, as mentioned above. The west end 
ing 43.2 miles, with 13 intermediate passing sidings of the centralized traffic control ties in with the inter- 
ry, having an average capacity of 65 cars. It was decided locking at the east end of the. yard at Wheeling. All 
in- to connect the short stretches of double track to pro- turnouts to industry tracks and to sidings not equipped 
rt- vide continuous double track from the west end of the with power switch machines are provided with switch 
ids Monongahela River bridge at Glenwood Junction to circuit controllers so as to afford automatic protection. 
he Gilkeson, a distance of 18.7 miles. The east end of the Furthermore, a derail is located at the clearance point 
1.1 double track was connected with the interlocking plant on each of the turnouts and a switch circuit controller 
ng at Glenwood Junction by a low-voltage remote control is connected to each of these derails. 
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Under the previous method of operation, train move- 
ments over the single track from Gilkeson to Wheeling 
were governed by time-table, train orders and manual 
block. Block offices were located at eight points, Gil- 
keson, Wylandville, Washington, Taylorstown, West 
Alexander, Point Mills, “NA” Tower and Wheeling. 
About 40 train orders were issued each trick when traf- 
fic was equivalent to what it is now. Under the new 
centralized traffic control system of operation train 
movements are directed by signal indication without 
written orders and without superiority. On account of 
this change in the method of operation, several block 
offices were closed and 16 operators were transferred 
to other points, thus effecting an annual saving in op- 
erating costs of $30,000 for wages alone, the remaining 
operators being retained for station work. 

On the double track from Glenwood Junction to Gil- 
keson, the trains are operated under standard double- 
track rules, automatic block signal protection being pro- 
vided. However, space is available in the new control 
machine for the necessary levers for signals to control 
train movements by signal indication in either direction 
on both tracks of this double-track section. The double- 
track extensions and automatic signals were put in serv- 
ice to Gilkeson on March 17, 1931. The C.T.C. sys- 
tem was placed in operation in sections, the last of 
which was completed on August 1, 1931. No changes 
have yet been made in passenger train schedules; the 
principal benefit so far as these trains are concerned is 
that any lost time can be made up more readily with- 
out delaying other trains. Under the manual block sys- 
tem all freight trains were required to clear the main 
line one block ahead of a passenger train. No permis- 
sive movements were permitted in which any passenger 
train was involved, either for following a passenger 
train or for a passenger train following a freight train. 
With the new system, including automatic signal pro- 
tection, meeting points can be arranged according to 
the circumstances so that little time need be wasted 
waiting for a meet; as a matter of fact non-stop meets 
are not at all unusual. The elimination of train stops 
to pick up orders or to enter or leave a siding not only 
saves time but reduces fuel and water consumption. 

Therefore, although the system has been in service 
only a few months, it is already quite evident that the 
factors mentioned above are contributing to the safety 
of train operation and expedite the movement of trains. 
For example, the former schedule for the fast through 
merchandise freight trains between Glenwood Junction 
and Wheeling was 3 hr. 20 min. eastbound and 3 hr. 
30 min. westbound. These trains are now being op- 
erated over this territory in three hours regularly and 
in some cases even better time is made. Likewise, the 
time between terminals for tonnage trains has been re- 
duced one hour, while the turn-around run from Pitts- 
burgh to Elm Grove and return, which formerly re- 
— about 11 hr., is now being made regularly in 

r. 

Under the previous method of operation a heavy pen- 
alty in overtime was incurred, which was brought about 
primarily by two factors. In the first place, the busi- 
ness on this line required frequent set-offs and fill-outs, 
and this condition, together with the manual block rules, 
resulted in considerable overtime. Freight train over- 


time for the first 11 months of 1931 showed a decrease 
of 72 per cent under the corresponding period of 1930, 
the average time per train having decreased 22 per cent. 
However, consideration must be given to the fact that 
the C.T.C. was in service for only the latter four months 
of the period and also that throughout the 11 months 
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there was a decline of 24 per cent in the number of 
trains as compared with the corresponding period in 
the previous year. Therefore, it is difficult to determine 
how much of the decrease in overtime is due to the de- 
cline in traffic and how much to the new system. 


Centralized Traffic Control System 


The centralized traffic control equipment is known as 
the Duplex system, manufactured by the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, which as the name infers, pro- 
vides for the simultaneous transmission of controls to, 
and the receipt of indications from, the same or differ- 
ent stations. Two circuits, one for outgoing controls 
and the other for incoming indications, are employed 
in each direction from the control office, those running 
east being separate from those running west. 

In operation, the dispatcher moves his levers as de- 
sired, paying no attention to the order in which sta- 
tions are called, which occurs automatically one at a 





ee 


The Dispatcher Control Machine Is Located in the 
Tower at Washington 


New 


time, in a predetermined order until all that are required 
to carry out the changes set up by the new position of 
the levers have been reached. This preference of sta- 
tions is not necessarily geographical and can be made 
in any order desired at the time that the apparatus is 
wired and can be revised by making a change in the 
wiring. Independently or simultaneously with the 
calling of a station from the control office, any station, 
including the one called, can send in its call, and record 
its indications. If more than one station desires to 
call in for the purpose of recording changes in indica- 
tions, they follow each other in predetermined order. 

The control machine is in the form of a flat-top desk 
with the control panel mounted on the top at the back. 
On account of the length of the control panel, the ends 
are brought forward at an angle of 45 deg. so that 
the levers are readily reached by the dispatcher. 
A track diagram extends along the top of the panel 
with the signal and switch levers located directly be- 
low the corresponding switches on the diagram, the sig- 
nal levers being in a row above the switch levers. The 
levers are in the form of rotating knobs, with indica- 
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tion lamps in their centers. The switch levers have two 
positions with normal to the left, while the signal levers 
have three positions, the normal position being with the 
arrow pointing vertically up, while movement to the left 
clears the signals governing eastward and to the right 
clears the signals governing westward movements. The 
switch points on the diagram are mechanically operated 
by the switch levers, showing the line-up as a white 
line. 

The track occupancy information is given by 
red lamps in the track diagram, which are normally out 
and become lighted upon the presence of a train. There 
is a light for each track section in which a controlled 
switch is located and one for each approach annuncia- 
tor used where controlled points are a considerable dis- 
tance apart. Inserted in the desk is the automatic re- 
corder which records the position of trains by impres- 
sions on the graph sheet made by metal type striking 
through to a typewriter ribbon. These impressions also 
indicate whether the train is continuing on the main 
track or is entering or leaving a siding, the impression 
being a horizontal dash (—) for a main track move 
and a diagonal dash ( / or ) when the switch is re- 
versed. The dispatcher connects the impressions with 
lines so that the record may be read more easily by 
others. 

The movement of a signal lever to right or left au- 
tomatically starts the system and the switch and signal 
controls are sent out to the field station. The move- 
ment of a switch lever does not start the system if 
moved alone, the corresponding push button being used 
for this purpose. All signals are stick signals and will 
not clear for a following train unless the operator clears 
the signal lever a second time. When it is desired to 
change to Stop the indication of a signal which has not 
yet been passed by a train, the push button must be 
pushed in addition to placing the signal lever in the 
normal position as the movement of the signal lever 
will not cause the code to start. 

The Baltimore & Ohio standard color-position-light 
signals are used throughout this installation. The main 
unit is equipped with two red lights in a horizontal line, 
two yellow lights in a row diagonally upward to the 
right and two green lights in a vertical line. Red is for 
stop, yellow for caution, “proceed prepared to stop at 
the next signal” and green for “proceed.” These in- 
dications are modified by the use of white markers. 
The red indication without a marker means “stop and 
stay,” but with the marker either above or below, it 
indicates “stop and proceed.” The failure of a marker 
light will result in a more restrictive indication being 
given. The indication of any signal can be displayed 
either as “stop and stay” or as ‘“‘stop and proceed,” this 
facility being taken advantage of by making all inter- 
mediate signals indicate “stop and stay” against op- 
posing moves and “stop and proceed” for following 
moves. When desired, the main unit can be equipped 
with a permissive indication displaying two lunar white 
lights in a row diagonally upward to the left and this in- 
dication is used to govern trains against traffic at Gil- 
keson. The use of this signal is safeguarded by re- 
quiring the dispatcher to operate two levers to clear it 
and in addition the train must have orders before ac- 
cepting the signal. 

The a-c. floating system of power supply is used for 
this installation, power being purchased at 8 points and 
distributed at 460 volts. Exide storage batteries charged 
by G.R.S. rectifiers are used throughout. The apparatus 
for the signaling, as well as for the centralized traf- 
fic’ control on this installation was furnished by the 
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General Railway Signal Company, and was installed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio signal construction forces under 
the direction of the signal engineer and under the su- 
pervision of the engineer of maintenance of way. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading of 574,756 cars in 
R the week ended February 6 was the highest total 

since December 19 and represented an increase 
of 13,599 cars over the preceding week, due to larger 
shipments of coal and coke. The decrease as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year was 
144,297 cars and as compared with 1930, 311,945 cars. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows’ 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, February 6, 1932 
1932 
































Districts 1931 1930 
I te cts idk Athans tenis cas 132,479 163,217 205,632 
CE ae eae 111,928 148,974 180,757 
RE ee a eee 36,938 42,599 56,828 
eS Pa ee ene 89,107 113,154 134,969 
IN, once wee scacees cate Stern's 66,921 87,101 109,594 
oe ae eee 88,446 104,989 129,934 
a See erry ere 48,937 59,019 68,987 
Total Western Districts...:........5.. 204,304 251,109 308,515 
SEO, Fe INN Ss eis cor ia a lane ialeieressalene 574,756 719,053 886,701 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 31,424 41,453 43,769 
SND OES 2 ois ao Di oso SS Se ow ow sion 20,072 22,797 25,782 
SOIL iota grave eect orerace erererae orev a baa ea 128,630 138,716 190,858 
WIE orcic oa larstare oid acs aie sieves oeretahe ee » 7,108 9,356 11,972 
Povest Pragagts:. ... <ccicvis-cecceees sie 18,333 36,427 53,586 
AEE SERS SSSR ie ae ren soresrede Were ieee | eae 1,971 5,506 7,976 
MN es oe sacs ceri yeviewiee sa 187,542 215,439 241,483 
ee eee 179,676 249,359 311,275 
re inc oe eicisraraiaceve/acaiatecreinia les 574,756 719,053 886,701 
pL, Ra ere comes a 561,157 719,397 898,835 
Ce ree 562,938 715,474 862,346 
ER a ote ree 573,276 725,212 847,155 
I: OO oo ooo tai cee eeimracia ote 572,504 713,128 862,461 

Cumulative total, 5 weeks......... 2,844,631 3,592,264 4,357,498 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loading in Canada for the week ended February 
6 amounted to 40,034 cars. This was 841 cars less than 
were loaded the previous week and 7,105 cars less than 
for the fifth week last year. Grain loading was par- 
ticularly light, being 992 cars less than for the previous 
week and 2,158 cars under last year’s loading. The drop 
of 807 cars from the previous week’s loadings in the 
western division was probably affected by the extreme 
cold weather and by the Prince Rupert and Vancouver 
elevators being nearly filled. Coal and coke were 
heavier than for last year by 1,771 cars and 177 cars, 
respectively, but lumber was lighter by 695 cars, pulp- 
wood by 1,551 cars, merchandise by 1,683 cars and 
miscellaneous freight by 1,919 cars. 

The index number for merchandise loading continued 
to decline. For the week it was 86.92 as against 89.37 
for the previous week. Index numbers for total load- 
ings also declined, being 69.40 for the eastern division, 
71.61 for the western division and 70.17 for Canada, 
whereas for the previous week they were 73.31, 74.10 
and 73.59, respectively. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
eee cree 40,034 20.752 
ee a rr 40,875 20.519 
ee ae A: eee 40,254 20.081 
[a | ee 47,139 28.635 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
yo ae eer ees 199,731 100.879 
ay i ae eee 222,182 130.133 
SEPURTG 1; TEGO oc. o 6 cs eiview vice cieesie 269.786 174.944 


Railway Fuel 








Opportunities for direct profit and substantial development of 
railroad business await the initiative of those directing 
purchases of railway fuel 


By H. C. Woodbridge 


Manager, Railway Service Department, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ference on Bituminous Coal which was held at 

the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., November 16-21, 1931, was a paper on Rail- 
way Fuel by H. C. Woodbridge, manager, Railway 
Service Department, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., in which was discussed a 
considerable number of new factors in connection with 
the subject of railway fuel economies. Associated with 
Mr. Woodbridge in the preparation of this paper were 
C. P. Dampman, supervisor fuel conservation, Reading 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and Malcolm Macfarlane. 
general fuel inspector, New York Central, New York. 
The following is an abstract of Mr. Woodbridge’s paper. 


O': the program of the Third International Con- 


Economies in the Purchase of Railway Fuel 


The locomotive boiler performance has been so im- 
proved that it now compares favorably in efficiency 
with the modern stationary boiler. Improvement has 
been accomplished principally by the almost universal 
installation of superheaters and brick arches in old as 
well as in new locomotives; by the extensive use of 
feedwater heaters; by the introduction of greater fur- 
nace volume and firebox heating surface as well as in- 
creased grate surface in new locomotives; by the rapid- 
ly extending use of grates with individual air inlet 
openings as small as practicable, and with total ag- 
gregate air inlet opening so restricted that excess air 
is reduced approximately to the minimum consistent 
with good operation. 

The more efficient boiler, accompanied by substantial 
improvement in construction of locomotive machinery, 
has justified long runs, thus greatly reducing standby 
fuel losses. Improvements in valves and valve setting 
and the use of limited cut-off, steam-chest and back- 
pressure gages and the other indicators, such as pyrom- 
eters, pilot valves, etc., have combined to improve loco- 
motive operation. 


Fuel Consumption Reduced in 
Freight and Passenger Service 


The stoker, by making possible the operation of large 
locomotives at maximum drawbar horsepower for hours 
has contributed essentially to progress in transportation. 
Such developments, accompanied by increased carrying 
capacity per car, reduction in grades, installation of 
modern signaling, additional trackage, reduction in de- 
lays accomplished by superior make-up and dispatching 
of trains, the education of engine crews and marked im- 
provement generally in fuel furnished, have resulted, 
* during the past 10 years, in a 30 per cent reduction in 
pounds of fuel per thousand gross ton-miles in freight 
service ; namely, from 197 Ib. in 1920 to 138 Ib. in 1930. 
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In passenger-train service, with considerable increase in 
average weight per car, the fuel consumption per pas- 
senger train car-mile was reduced during the same 
period 21 per cent, or from 18.8 Ib. in 1920 to 14.7 Ib. 
in 1930, and there was a further reduction in fuel used 
per unit of service during the first six months of 1931. 
The average cost of this fuel during the years 1920 to 
1930 was lowered from $4.20 to $2.34 per ton. 

Has any other great industry survived a reduction of 
30 per cent in demand per unit of work performed, ac- 
companied by a 44 per cent reduction in price per unit 
delivered, in dealings with its best customer and largely 
dependent associate? 

In the electrical industry there were produced 303 
kw.hrs, per ton of coal used during the year 1902; while 
in 1928 there were produced 1,135 kw.hrs. per ton of 
coal used, an almost 400 per cent destructive change 
so far as coal producers and the railroads are concerned. 
And, simultaneously, the oil and gas. industry, in its 
desperate endeavor to provide outlet for ill-advised 
over-production, has made collossal expenditures for 
pipe lines which have been used recently to transport 
fuel to points of consumption where it has been sold at 
less than cost. The use of oil burners in the United 
States increased from 12,000 in 1921 to more than 
600,000 in 1930. 

Certainly, that industry’s chaotic scramble has not 
been conducive to prosperity of the railroads or the 
coal producers. However, persistently and at great ex- 
pense, the substantial coal operators have continued re- 
search and developed improvements in mining and 
preparation of coals, leaving millions of tons of coal 
superior to that marketed 20 years ago underground 
and impossible of future reclamation, in order to im- 
prove their product and contribute most worthily to the 
accomplished progress, entire credit for which is as- 
signed to others almost invariably. The coal industry 
has suffered exhaustively as, for various reasons, the 
railroads are now suffering. With approximately the 
same mammoth investment in facilities for transport- 
ing coal as there is in coal properties and facilities for 
mining, preparation and loading coal, there can be no 
plausible excuse for failure of these two basic industries 
to co-operate wholeheartedly. 

The destructive agencies of selfish political aspira- 
tions, inclined to prevent such co-operation, have taken 
recently several injections of light and reason, and 
more antitoxin awaits them during these trying times 
if their fever does not abate. 


Why Buy Fine Coal for Locomotives? 


That the railroads would effect substantial economy 
in fuel if their locomotive coal supply were plus 1% in. 
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or 2 in. when shipped from the mines, there is no ques- 
t10n. 

The direct gain in fuel performance would certainly 
more than offset the necessarily increased cost as com- 
pared with cost of mine run, and the resultant increased 
operating efficiency and satisfactory service, including 
reduction in cinder and smoke loss frequently accom- 
panied by damage or injury cost and public ill will, 
would further augment the direct profit on such invest- 
ment. And of vital importance to the railroads, by con- 
fining the greater portion of their locomotive require- 
ments to the plus 14 in. or 2 in. coal, the mine opera- 
tors would be obliged to promote commercial use for 
essentially the same amount of the smaller sizes, thus 
furnishing additional traffic for the railroads. 

The use of these smaller sizes as powdered fuel and 
in stationary stoker-fired boilers has increased mate- 
rially during recent years and extensive expansion of 
its use in this field depends upon the ability of coal 
operators to produce it without continued loss. 

The elimination of “fines” from coal for use on loco- 
motives is desirable because of the heavy draft to which 
all locomotive fires are necessarily subjected in order 
to burn the 150 Ib. of coal frequently required per 
square foot of grate surface per hour. Universally, 
such fires are fed from above either by stokers or hand 
shovels, the plane of delivery being well above the 
grates and at a level where the intensity of draft is 
rapidly approaching its firebox maximum and a large 
proportion of the fine particles of coal which are scat- 
tered in delivery through this plane usually will be car- 
ried over the arch and out through the flues. 

With small particles eliminated, the resultant coal is 
carried to the fire bed by its own weight where it be- 
comes plastic, cokes and burns. In the disintegration 
accompanying the process of combustion, the particles 
thus formed are in the plane of least draft intensity 
and, therefore, are much less likely to be carried over 
the arch than particles injected into the draft at higher 
level where the velocity of the draft stream is at least 
twice that immediately above the fire bed. 

The distillation of gases from fine particles is much 
more rapid than from coarser pieces and the probability 
of banking increases when the fire is crowded with a 
preponderance of fines. Smoke elimination is, there- 
fore, more difficult with slack than with the larger sizes. 


Losses from Slack Coal 


Slack coal is lost by being blown off cars and off 
locomotive tenders, by leakage from cars and coal 
chutes, by falling through grates when preparation to 
fire up is being made, and by falling so far into the 
ashes on the grates when the fire is being built up that 
some of it does not ignite. 

The popular and efficient perforated grates, or the 
several designs of grates which provide many small air 
inlets well distributed over the grate surface, have re- 
duced materially such ashpan loss as compared with the 
loss sustained when finger or table grates with larger 
openings are used, but a large quantity of fine coal can 
fall through seven thousand holes % in. in diameter 
and, in order to ubtain 20 per cent air opening in a grate 
Surface of 90 sq. ft., it is necessary to have approxi- 
mately seven thousand holes % in. in diameter, plus the 
necessary clearances between individual grates and grate 
frames. 

In Canada and the United States there are approxi- 
mately 55,000 coal-burning locomotives, more than 12,- 
{00 of which .are equipped with stokers. As these 
stoker-equipped locomotives constitute a substantial 
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proportion of the modern, high capacity units used in 
the transportation of both freight and passengers, it 
seems appropriate to include in this presentation the 
conclusions arrived at after extensive investigation as 
to the most suitable coal for stoker-fired locomotives. 


Coal for Stoker Firing 


It is important that the coal supply in the tender be 
such that it will feed to and be handled by the con- 
veyor screw of the stoker without attention or labor on 
the part of the fireman, except infrequently and then 
only for brief periods. This makes advisable the use 
of sized coal, the maximum dimension of any piece 
being preferably about 3 in., but not more than 8 in., 
in order to provide against any interruption in the 
flow of coal through the stoker mechanism from the 
tender to the firebox. Of almost equal importance in 
this particular is the proportion of fines, as a tender 
load of coal containing a considerable proportion of 
moist slack will often fail to feed into the conveyor 
trough without manual assistance. 

As to the ideal minimum size of coal for use on 
stoker-fired locomotives, the consensus of opinion is 
conclusive that the best results will be obtained if all 
coal which will pass through a 34-in. shaker screen is 
removed from the locomotive stoker supply. The rea- 
sons for this restriction are not only to insure the de- 
sired reliability of flow through the stoker, but also to 
reduce the percentage of fines discharged into the fire- 
box with smoke and cinder nuisance incident thereto and 
to make it possible, within good practice, to maintain a 
satisfactory body of fire. 

It is possible, and may under certain circumstances 
be advisable, to use lump, slack or mine-run on loco- 
motives which are fired by hand or with stokers now in 
use, but railway officers should consider more thor- 
oughly the cost of operation, the value of efficient and 
satisfactory service, and the possible benefits to be de- 
rived from co-operation with coal producers. 

In obtaining the maximum possible economy in fuel 
and reduction in smoke and cinder annoyance and costs, 
the selection of the stoker is almost, if not quite as 
important as the selection of the coal, the superior per- 
formance possible with sized coal being largely de- 
feated when a high percentage of such coal is ground 
into slack by the stoker and its distribution within the 
firebox inefficiently controlled. The elimination of fines 
from coal delivered by a locomotive stoker is particu- 
larly desirable because of the thin layer of fire through 
all parts of which the draft passes freely, such thin 
layer of fire being essential to efficient locomotive 
stoker operation. There should be no banking in a 
locomotive which is stoker fired. 

We accept rain from the heavens as an act of God. 
It seems that with the same complacency we are ac- 
cepting the rain of cinders from many thousand loco- 
motives with a direct loss of some 8 to 20 per cent in 
coal fired. 

To select locomotive fuel on the results of laboratory 
analysis alone may result in expensive and ill-advised 
contracts. The characteristics of burning may often 
prove to be of greater importance in the selection of 
the most suitable fuel than the analysis of such fuel. 
To illustrate, the writer had considerable experience in 
locomotive service with one western coal analyzing ap- 
proximately 18 per cent volatile, 66 per cent carbon, 16 
per cent ash, and 12,500 B.t.u., which coal was utterly 
inefficient, apparently because the carbon did not burn 
readily at the attainable firebox temperatures, the ash 
containing from 30 to 40 per cent carbon. Perhaps 
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the carbon content of this coal was too dense or lacked 
the necessary impurities essential to easy ignition, the 
variations in chemical compounds of carbon being re- 
sponsible for difference in combustion characteristics. 


Heat Value Alone Is Not Controlling 


Recently, I witnessed a series of carefully conducted 
road tests in which a coal analyzing 33 per cent volatile, 
57 per cent carbon, 8.85 per cent ash and 13,875 B.t.u. 
consistently evaporated approximately 18 per cent more 
water per pound of coal than was evaporated on cor- 
responding alternate-day runs with coal analyzing 31 
per cent volatile, 61 per cent carbon, 7.20 per cent ash, 
and 14,360 B.t.u. 

This same locomotive was used and the tonnage 
per train and the operating conditions were prac- 
tically identical on all runs. The better performance 
of this lower heat-value coal being apparently due to 
its slightly firmer structure, a smaller percentage of 
fines and less flashy conflagration in spite of the two 
per cent greater volatile, with greater, yet thoroughly 
porous body of ash and fire on grates. This coal showed 
the highest average steam pressure during extensive 
tests of eight high-class eastern coals, several of which 
were superior from a chemical standpoint. 

A fuel supervisor on one of the large eastern rail- 
way systems recently told me that the freight locomo- 
tives under his jurisdiction would do more work on 
one ton of coal from a particular mine than on one 
ton of coal from any other of the several mines fur- 
nishing fuel to this territory. The most creditable per- 
formance was made by coal averaging almost 11 per 
cent ash, this being from 1 to 3 per cent higher than 
any of the other coals in question. 

Another large eastern road prefers this 11 per cent 
ash coal for their heavy-traffic, heavy-grade division. 
I asked the fuel supervisor on this road why he liked 
this comparatively high ash coal and he replied: “Come 
out with me and I[ will show you. You won’t find 5 Ib. 
variation in steam pressure at any time while our three- 
engine trains are climbing the mountain.” 

High B.t.u. content is, of course, desirable, but a 
few hundred heat units per pound often may be sacri- 
ficed advantageously if structure and burning charac- 
teristics are superior in a coal of somewhat lower 
B.t.u. content. 

Frequently producers claim and consumers demand 
that ash content is and must be at the irreducible mini- 
mum, the lower the better. At least two of the most 
distinguished fuel economists and authorities on rail- 
way fuel in this country have repeatedly directed at- 
tention to the loss entailed by hauling ash content from 
mines to points of consumption, and to the improper or 
incomplete combustion and heat losses directly charge- 
able to ash in coal supply. I do not question their con- 
clusions, so far as altogether extraneous matter is 
concerned, but a reasonable percentage of inherent ash 
in addition to thin layers of high ash binder often serve 
to delay combustion satisfactorily, to provide an essen- 
tial body of fire and thus to diffuse and heat the air 
currents and make more nearly complete the union of 
oxygen and combustible elements throughout the fire- 
box, preventing at the same time large streams of cold 
air at any locality. 

Usually, with fires of extremely low ash coal in mod- 
ern locomotives you will have either excessive smoke 
and excessive loss through the safety valves, or a por- 
tion of the grates will be uncovered and much of the 
heat generated will be absorbed by the excess air ad- 
mitted through the uncovered grates. The fireman, in 
attempting to balance these extremes, goes approxi- 
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mately from one to the other, with consequent variation 
in steam pressure and without obtaining the logically 
expected results from such chemically superior coal. 

The ash should have fusion temperature as high as 
consistently obtainable, preferably not less than 2,500 
deg. F., in order that clinkers will not be formed and 
to assist in avoiding honeycombing on and in the flues. 
Analysis of the ash, to determine the percentage of 
calcium, aluminum and iron oxides, often may be more 
desirable than to determine total quantity of ash. Some- 
times volume and character rather than weight of ash 
must be considered. 

Also, from a purely chemical standpoint, water in or 
on the coal as fired absorbs uselessly some of the heat 
generated by combustion of that coal, but many test- 
plant runs while a locomotive was working at or near 
capacity have shown increased evaporation in the boiler 
per pound of coal burned when the coal was thoroughly 
wet. Much road experience confirms such findings, the 
generally accepted reason for improvement being that 
the moisture makes the fine ‘particles adhere to each 
other or to the Jumps and they thus reach the fire bed, 
become plastic, coke and burn, which particles other- 
wise in great quantity would have passed over the arch, 
through the flues and out the stack practically un- 
burned. 


The Field for Low-Volatile Coal Limited 


While low volatile (17 to 25 per cent) coals may be 
used advantageously in suburban or switching service 
where drastic smoke-restriction regulations are in ef- 
fect, the preponderance of fines in low volatile bitu- 
minous coals and their slow ignition and burning fea- 
tures make their use in heavy service, particularly on 
stoker-fired locomotives, generally unsatisfactory. 

High-volatile bituminous coals, always of compara- 
tively hard structure, when suitably sized as fired are 
advantageous in some particulars as locomotive fuel, be- 
cause such coals ignite quickly and burn freely, but 
compliance with smoke regulations becomes increasing- 
ly difficult as volatile content rises, and in the selection 
of coal the fact that the heat value of the volatile con- 
tent varies should be kept in mind. While hydrogen 
has four times the heat value of carbon, the variations 
in heat value of volatile are due principally to the vary- 
ing quantities of oxygen content, ranging in the eastern 
United States from 1.8 to 10.24 per cent. Such a con- 
siderable portion of this oxygen is combined with car- 
bon as CO or COz that the total B. t. u. content of the 
coals in question have a maximum variation of 1,290 
B. t. u. per pound. 

During the past three months I rode several hundred 
miles on a modern locomotive equipped with one of the 
latest and most efficient stokers, burning coal with from 
39 to 42 per cent volatile content without smoke while 
the engine was working. However, if consistently 
available, medium volatile coals of reasonably firm 
structure should be selected for locomotive use, as such 
coals burn rapidly enough and maintain the desired body 
of fire while standing or drifting without causing ex- 
cessive loss through the safety valves. With such coals 
undesirable smoke can be eliminated easily, which elim- 
ination is practically impossible with the high-volatile 
coals while the locomotive is standing or drifting, and 
difficult while running. 

After experiment and experience has indicated the 
available coal best suited for. the service in question, 
periodical analysis to assist in maintaining quality 1s 
necessary, especially when the coal is obtained from 
non-progressive or irresponsible producers. From the 
viewpoint of those in charge of locomotive operation 
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it is unquestionably advisable to avoid frequent changes 
in heat value, burning characteristics or sizing of coal 
furnished to any particular service. 

The grates, air inlets, draft-induction features and 
human elements involved cannot be adjusted for most 
efficient service with varying fuel supply. 
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Co-operation or reciprocity dealings with shippers, 
while inevitable and, within reasonable limits, justifi 
able, should be so handled that those in charge of loco 


_motive design, maintenance and operation are not kept 


in confusion because of varying characteristics of the 
coal furnished. 


How Regulate Motor Carriers?’ 


J. J. Pelley of the New Haven presents definite program—Favors rate regulation 


which would preserve flexibility of truck service—Would 


end license reciprocity for trucks 


By J. J. Pelley 
President, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


system of transport at present are the railroads, 

highway motor vehicles and the water lines. Each 
of these forms of transportation is capable of providing 
a useful service for the public. One of the most im- 
portant public questions confronting the people of this 
country is the relationship which these forms of trans- 
portation shall bear to one another. 

The problem could no doubt be solved by unrestricted 
competition with the survival of the fittest, but this 
could only result in tremendous losses, which are un- 
necessary and in. the end must be borne by the public. 
Transportation is a public necessity and the public in- 
terest requires that the efficiency of our national system 
of transport must not be impaired. 

The most economic, in fact the only satisfactory, 
method of bringing about the desired result is to estab- 
lish equal opportunity and fair competition. The solu- 
tion of the problem requires that each form of trans- 
portation be placed on a self-sustaining and economic 
basis to provide that service for which it is best adapted. 


] 5 important agencies comprising our national 


Like Regulation of All Forms of Transport 


There is a diversity of opinion as to the exent that 
regulation of motor transport and water lines is re- 
quired. Some people want the railroads to be regulated 
but claim there is no necessity for regulating water lines 
or motor vehicles operating on the public highways. 
But motor vehicles, water lines and railroads all pro- 
duce transportation. If it is in the public interest that 
the transportation for hire produced by railroad shall 
be regulated then it must likewise to be in the public 
interest that all transportation for hire be regulated, 
irrespective of whether the transportation is provided 
by motor vehicle, by water line or by railroad. Let us 
consider for a moment just what is required for the 
proper regulation of transportation. 

First: Only persons or companies that can show adequate 
financial responsibility should be allowed to engage in the 
transportation business. 

Second: Transportation has long been recognized as a 
public necessity and no new transportation service should 
be established, nor should any established service be abandoned, 
unless it can be shown that it is in the public interest. 

Third: Just and reasonable rates and fares must be de- 
termined, published and observed. Discrimination and undue 
Prejudice in either rates or service should be prohibited. 


__. 


* Abstract of an address delivered at Hartford, Conn., on February 11. 





These are the fundamental requirements of the reg 
ulation which govern the railroads. The popular idea 
of the regulation of highway motor transportation is 
comprised of several parts: (1) The regulation of size, 
weight and speed of the vehicles, (2) the payment 
which should be made for the use of the highway, 
(3) the hours of labor and working conditions of the 
men employed on the vehicles and (4) the proper reg- 
ulation of the service and charges of carriers for hire. 
Laws regulating the size, weight and speed of motor 
vehicles in each state are already in existence, but the 
requirements are different in almost every state and 
should be made uniform. 


Oversized Vehicles Reveal 
Motor Industry’s Shortsightedness 


Efforts are constantly being made in the different 
states to increase the length, weight and speed of the 
big commercial vehicles that are permitted on the high- 
ways. In some states tractors and motor trucks are 
allowed to haul two trailers with a combined over-all 
length of 85 feet and a gross weight of 40 tons and 
more. 

I question the wisdom of operating trains of two 
and three big motor trucks and trailers on the highways 
that are primarily constructed and maintained for the 
use of the general public. The efforts to secure per- 
mission to operate these trains of big commercial ve- 
hicles seem to me to be short-sighted. There is evi- 
dence on all sides of a growing resentment on the part 
of the public against the big, high-speed commercial 
vehicles and the way they are operated. 

The operation of commercial vehicles on the public 
highway is not a vested right, but a privilege which the 
public can withdraw at any time. I believe that the 
manufacturers and operators of commercial vehicles 
should themselves take steps to limit the size, weight 
and speed of commercial vehicles so as not to interfere 
with the general public in their use of the highways 
rather than wait until an aroused public sentiment re- 
sults in legislation being enacted that will restrict and 
perhaps prohibit the development and operation of 
highway transportation. 

With respect to the payments which should be made 
for the use of the highways, motor vehicles should be 
divided into two classes. The first should include only 
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the private passenger automobile. The other would 
include all vehicles using the highways for business 
purposes, that is, all motor trucks and all motor buses 
and other vehicles transporting passengers for hire. 


Private Motorists Subsidize Commercial Operators 


It is frequently stated that in some states the registra- 
tion fees and gasoline taxes paid by motor vehicles fully 
support the construction and maintenance of the high- 
ways, but an analysis will readily show that even in 
those states it is the registration fees and gasoline taxes 
paid by private automobiles that really support the high- 
ways. In most states the registration fees paid by com- 
mercial vehicles are so low that private automobiles 
and the state governments are, in effect, subsidizing the 
operation of commercial vehicles. 

There is a great diversity of opinion as to the proper 
payment which commercial vehicles should make for 
the use of the highways. The annual registration of a 
three-ton truck in Massachusetts is $19.50. In North 
Carolina it is $900. There can be no question but what 
either the Massachusetts fee is too low or the fee in 
North Carolina is much too high. Our New England 
Transportation Company operates a type of tractor and 
semi-trailer weigh 18,500 lb. with a load capacity of 
21,500 Ib. or a gross weight when loaded of 40,000 Ib. 
It costs $60 to register this tractor and trailer in Massa- 
chusetts and $592.50 to register the same vehicle in 
Connecticut. 

In my opinion, each state should have an equitable 
basis of registration fees for private automobiles and 
another for commercial vehicles, which should repre- 
sent their proportionate share of the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance of the highways. The registra- 
tion fees paid by the larger motor trucks and motor 
buses should also cover all of the excess cost for the 
wider highways of heavier construction that would not 
be required except to provide for that class of com- 
mercial vehicles. 

There are many different opinions as to this excess 
cost of construction and maintenance. Some interests 
claim there is no additional expense. Opinions vary to 
the other extreme that the cost of the present high- 
ways is about double what it would be if no provision 
had to be made for big commercial vehicles. 


How Divide Road Expense Between 
Private and Commercial Uses? 


The most common sense view that has come to my 
attention is: That the depth of the present standard 
road is about one-third greater than would be neces- 
sary if the use of the highway was confined to private 
passenger automobiles; that it has been necessary to 
increase the width of the standard lane of road from 
eight to ten feet to provide for the wide commercial ve- 
hicles; and that it has been necessary to establish high- 
ways in many places with three and four lanes to adapt 
them for the operation of both private automobiles and 
large commercial vehicles. The latter is particularly true 
on hills where, because of the slow speed of the large 
commercial vehicles when going up a grade, additional 
lanes are required for the safety of other users of the 
highways. 

Private passenger automobiles are between five and 
six feet wide over-all with a maximum weight of about 
6,000 Ib. The big motor buses operated at present 
are 8 ft. wide over-all, 33 ft. long and weigh approxi- 
mately 13 tons. Motor trucks and trailers are gener- 
ally allowed a maximum body width of 8 ft. with a 
maximum over-all width across the tires of 8 ft. 6 in. 
The maximum over-all lengths allowed for a truck and 
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trailer vary in the different states from 40 to 85 it. 
It has never seemed to me that with this information 
before him anyone could seriously contend that wider 
highways of heavier construction are not required by 
the operation of these big commercial vehicles weigh- 
ing 40 tons and more. 

The states that have heretofore had such low fees 
for the registration of commercial vehicles, that it cost 
but little more to register a commercial vehicle than a 
private automobile, are fast recognizing the fact that 
commercial vehicles have not paid a proper amount in 
the past for the privilege of using the highways for 
business purposes. 


License Plate Reciprocity for Trucks Should Go 


Then there is the reciprocity of registration to be 
considered. Reciprocity is a privilege that was original- 
ly established to permit private automobiles to 
use the highways of other states for a limited time 
without charge. It was never intended to apply to 
commercial vehicles using the highways for business 
purposes. Reciprocity of registration is not extended 
to motor vehicles transporting passengers for hire and 
these vehicles must be registered in each state in which 
they operate. For some reason there has been no sim- 
ilar requirement for motor trucks. 

Some representatives of the automotive industry claim 
that the present full reciprocity for motor trucks should 
continue—an arrangement which permits vehicles that 
are operated in several states being registered in the 
state having the lowest registration fee. The use of 
the highways for private gain is a public franchise and 
when a commercial vehicle operates in a state it makes 
use of the public’s investment in the highways of that 
state. The registration paid by a commercial vehicle 
is only a tax for the privilege of doing business in the 
state and is similar to the taxes paid by every other 
business for similar privileges. Every commercial ve- 
hicle using the highways for business purposes whether 
it transports passengers for hire or transports freight, 
should pay a registration fee in each state in which it 
operates. 

If motor trucks registered in one state are to be per- 
mitted to do business in another state without taxation, 
then the same privilege must be extended to railroads 
and every other business incorporated in other states 
—— present system of state taxation must be re- 
vised. 


Long Hours, Low Wages in Highway Transport 


Perhaps the most unfair competitive condition that 
exists is the lack of any regulation governing the hours 
of labor and the working conditions of men operating 
commercial vehicles on the highways, when those same 
features are prescribed by law for men employed on 
railroad trains and on board vessels. 

This unfair competitive conditién has been aggra- 
vated during the present depression when, because of 
the surplus of labor, men have been willing to work 
long hours and for low wages. This condition has 
permitted the operation of a great deal of highway 
transportation that would not otherwise be possible. It 
is creating unemployment in the other forms of trans- 
portation and unless corrected must eventually break 
down the high standard of working conditions that have 
always existed in the transportation industry. 

During the present depression it is not unusual for 
two men to operate a truck night and day for a week 
or more, one man driving while the other obtains such 
rest as he can while the truck is in motion, either sitting 
on the seat or reclining on an improvised berth in the 
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body of the truck. Accidents resulting from drivers 
of commercial vehicles falling asleep from utter ex- 
haustion, are constantly increasing and endanger the 
safety of all users of the highways. 

My remarks so far have related to the regulation of 
all motor vehicles irrespective of the purpose for which 
they are operated. We now come to the regulation of 
the business of transporting freight and passengers on 
the highways for hire. 

The requirements for the proper regulation of pas- 
senger carriers operating on the highways are com- 
paratively simple. Public interest requires that motor 
buses should be operated on definite routes and on 
regular schedules. The regulation of passenger car- 
riers should be uniform in all states and similar regula- 
tion should govern carriers operating interstate serv- 
ice. 
Certificate of public convenience and necessity should 
be required. Passengers fares should be published 
and be subject to the approval of the regulating au- 
thorities. 

The regulation of motor trucks operated for hire 
involves a question broader than the mere consideration 
of its effect upon individual truckmen or shippers. If 
motor truck transportation is to be operated on a sound 
economic basis, as it must be if the public interest is 
to be served, it must be treated as an industry rather 
than the individual truckmen who comprise that indus- 
try. Already motor companies are being consolidated. 
Associations are being formed to combine and co- 
ordinate the activities of individual truckmen to elim- 
inate duplication of service. It is probable that motor 
truck transportation will develop as did railroad trans- 
portation. 

There have been frequent attempts to distinguish be- 
tween the common carrier and the so-called contract 
carrier, but to be successful any system of regulation 
must cover all carriers for hire operating on the high- 
ways. 


All Carriers for Hire Should Be Regulated 


Unless all carriers for hire are regulated, there will 
be no common carriers. The experience of the states 
which have enacted regulation of common carriers has 
demonstrated that separate companies can and will be 
established to assemble, forward and distribute freight. 
These companies in turn employ contract truckmen to 
provide the actual transportation. 

As the first step in regulation, I believe that all mo- 
tor truck carriers operating on the highways for hire 
should be licensed in each state in which they operate, 
and that an adequate franchise tax should be paid by 
all those to whom licenses are issued. A license should 
be issued only when the applicant has satisfied the regu- 
lating authority as to his suitability and experience; his 
financial responsibility; the probable permanence and 
quality of the service to be operated; and that adequate 
surety or insurance has been provided for the protection 
of the public. 

Having been licensed by the state or states in which 
he proposes to operate, the carrier for hire should be 
subject to regulation of state and interstate authorities 
in the following respects : 

First. The supervision and approval of satisfactory service 
and safety or operation. 

Second. The fixing or approving of just and reasonable 
rates and charges which will be published and adhered to. 

Third. A system of uniform accounts and the filing of 
such annual or other periodic reports as the state or interstate 
commissions may require. 

The regulating authorities should also be empowered 
to supervise and regulate carriers for hire operating on 
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the highways in all other matters affecting their rela- 
tionship with the public to the same extent and in the 
same manner that public utilities generally are regu- 
lated. 


Rail Rates Should Not Be Considered in Truck Regulation 


I do not have in mind that there should be any fixed 
relationship between the rates and charges for motor 
truck transportation and railroad rates. lather, the 
just and reasonable rates and charges for motor truck 
transportation should be determined solely from the 
standpoint of motor truck operation. 

The motor truck rates and charges can be based on 
per hundred pounds, per ton, per truckload, per hour, 
per day, or per truck-mile, to cover any and all of the 
various requirements so that motor truck transporta- 
tion for hire can retain its present flexibility. It is 
probable that when regulation has become a fact, each 
commission will publish tariffs which will contain the 
rates and charges of all motor trucks operated for hire 
over which the commission has jurisdiction. 

The purpose of regulation is to establish equal op- 
portunity and fair competition between the different 
forms of transportation and to insure that the public 
will all pay the same rates for the same service. Regu- 
lation is so fair and so essential to the proper develop- 
ment of our national system of transport that when any- 
one objects to all forms of transportation being regu- 
lated, we must believe that he seeks an advantage which 
he does not want his competitors to enjoy. 


Reduction in Extra-Fare 
Services Recommended 


WasuHincton, D. C 


OME reduction in the number of extra-fare pas- 
senger trains in the East in order to make avail- 
able more services for which no extra fare is 

charged, but with the idea that this would not greatly 
reduce the revenue derived by railroads from extra- 
fare trains, is recommended by Examiners A. S. Worth- 
ington and M. L. Boat of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a proposed report made public on 
February 12 on the investigation instituted by the com- 
mission with a view to determining whether such extra 
fares are reasonable and otherwise lawful. The evi- 
dence of record indicates, they say, that “the public 
interest will not be adversely or unreasonably affected 
by the maintenance of extra fares between points where 
now applicable if reasonably adequate service without 
extra fare is available,” and “as a portion of the travel- 
ing public desires extra-fare service which affords un- 
usual and outstanding features not essential to reason- 
ably prompt and comfortable transportation, the car- 
riers should have the opportunity to furnish it. Such 
service, however, should not displace the regular serv- 
ice or hamper the normal development of the service as 
the needs of the public may require.” 

Findings by the commission are recommended that the 
charging of extra fares for combination service, i.e., 
service which requires transfer enroute, is not justified, 
and also that the practice of charging extra fares for 
through service is unreasonable “except when a de- 
finitely superior service, namely, such a service as is 
not generally furnished at the regular fare, is provided, 
and when the number of such extra fare services does 
not exceed 33% per cent of the total number of through 
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services on trains carrying equipment of the standard 
generally in use and operated upon reasonably fast 
schedules at equally convenient hours over the same 
routes between the same points.” 

A finding is also recommended that relief from the 
aggregate-of-intermediates provision of Section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act has not been justified and 
that the applications of the roads for such relief should 
be denied. It is stated that the record does not afford 
a basis for finding that the lower measure of extra 
fares to and from St. Louis than obtains to and from 
Chicago, or the failure to maintain extra fares to and 
from Washington and Baltimore while maintaining such 
fares to and from Newark, results in undue prejudice 
or preference. The examiners find that while speed or 
luxury service, and in most instances both, are consid- 
ered in establishing extra fares, there is no fixed rule 
of general application governing the measure of such 
fares on a mileage basis or otherwise and they are based 
upon what, in the judgment of the traffic officers, the 
traffic will bear. Some extracts from the report 
follow: 


While the Proposed finding does not specifically condemn 
the 28-hour “standard time basis” employed in fixing extra 
fares between New York and Chicago, this basis is admittedly 
arbitrary, of somewhat ancient vintage, and not in keeping 
with the present average running time of trains between these 
cities, two-thirds of which trains have schedules of less than 
28 hours and over one half of which have schedules of less 
than 25 hours. 

Extra fare revenue for service between New York and 
points in central territory is derived principally for service 
on trains having the fastest schedules. For example, while 
the Central maintains 30 extra fare services, 92 per cent of 
its extra fare revenue is from fares on four of its fastest 
trains. It would, therefore, appear that while the proposed 
finding would have the effect of materially curtailing the 
number of extra fare services between New York and points 
in central territory, it would not seriously affect the extra 
fare revenue, as the respondents under this finding could and 
undoubtedly would continue to operate their fastest trains 
as extra fare trains. 

The great body of extra fare travel is between New York 
and Chicago or between those cities and points intermediate 
thereto as to which standard running time has been established, 
chiefly over the lines of the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania, between the cities named, and the evidence was 
directed principally to this feature of the proceeding. 

Between points in respect of which standard running time 
has not been established, the element of competition between 
rival carriers appears to be the most important element bearing 
upon the extra fare adjustment. This is illustrated by the 
absence of extra fares for de luxe service on the Pennsylvania 
between Washington and Baltimore, on the one hand, and 
points west thereof, on the other, which is due to the action 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in establishing and maintaining 
similar service without extra fares. A similar situation where 
the train schedules of a carrier with those of another carrier 
bring them into competition is found at Pittsburgh. 

While the claim is made that the character of the luxury 
features provided is graded according to the relative speed 
of the trains which in turn governs the amount of applicable 
fare, it is not shown that the character of equipment or the 
feature service is in all instances superior to that usually 
provided on the best trains between numerous other important 
cities on which no extra fares are charged. 

That the number of through services provided (between 
New York and Chicago) is adequate is beyond question. Of 
these services two-thirds are subject to extra fares. Of the 
59 services provided by the Pennsylvania and the Central, 46, 
or 78 per cent, are subject to extra fares. The extra fare 
services are scheduled at frequent intervals throughout the 
day. There is no westbound service without extra fare on 
trains leaving New York between 12:30 A. M. and 11:50 A. M. 
Eight extra fare services are scheduled between these hours. 

The eastern lines state that if the commission approves the 
maintenance of the existing basis of fares, they propose to 
increase the number of services which would not be subject 
to extra fares by eliminating all such fares now applicable 
to combination service, except where the passenger uses 


a train as to which an extra fare is applicable from or to the 
transfer point. 


Inasmuch as the existing basis is intended to 
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result in the application of extra fares to all service, either 
through or combination, which affords passage in less than 
standard running time, the effect of the proposal would be to 
remove all extra fares from the combination service and to 
that extent it appears that the existing 28-hour time basis 
award of 1897 would be abandoned. As a matter of fact, as to 
combination service, it is not strictly observed now. 

The total net extra fares of the lines which operate trains 
between New York and Chicago in 1928 amounted to $6,373,- 
620.74. Of that amount 59 per cent accrued to the New York 
Central System Lines, 40 per cent to the Pennsylvania, and 
one per cent to all other eastern carriers charging extra fares. 
The net revenues of the Central and the Pennsylvania from 
this source in that year were 40 per cent and 38 per cent, 
respectively, greater than the corresponding revenues in 1923. 

Respondents contend that reduction in, or elimination of, 
extra fares would have a serious effect upon their revenues. 
The answers to the questionnaire do not indicate the amount 
of such revenue derived from the operation of, individual 
trains except in instances where the respondent carrier operates 
a single extra fare train or a small number of such trains. 
The eastern lines state the fastest extra fare trains are the 
most heavily patronized and that by far the greatest part of 
the extra fares is collected for through travel to the more 
distant points. Taking the Central, for example, this revenue 
is derived principally from its fastest trains which carry the 
highest extra fares. In the year 1929, approximately 70 per 
cent, or about $2,500,000 of such revenue, was collected on the 
Twentieth Century Limited, and 10 per cent on the Lake 
Shore Limited, on which fares $9.60 and $6 apply from New 
York to Chicago and Cleveland, respectively, 7 per cent on the 
Cleveland Limited on which the fare from New York to 
Cleveland is $3.60, 5 per cent on the Detroiter, which carries 
a fare of $2.40 from New York to Detroit, and most of the 
balance on the remainder of the trains which carry through 
equipment. Less than two per cent was collected on com- 
bination trains. 

The traveling public was not generally represented at the 
hearings. Representatives of a few important cities testified 
with respect to the service in which they were particularly 
interested. For the most part they subscribed to the principle 
that extra fares for especially fast and de luxe services are 
justified. No witness appeared to testify as a passenger who 
had paid extra fares. 

The only territory in which the practice of charging extra 
fares has developed on a widespread scale is that lying be- 
tween New York, on the one hand, and St. Louis and Chicago, 
on the other, in which the so-called time basis of extra fares 
is observed. In this important respect the situation in this 
territory differs materially from the other situations under 
investigation. Over a period of years the number of daily 
services between New York and Chicago to which extra fares 
apply has increased from one train in each direction over the 
Pennsylvania and the Central to a total of 60 through services. 
Of these services 17 are over the Pennsylvania and 30 over 
the Central system and its subsidiary, the Michigan Central. 
The extra fare service between these cities has been expanded 
to the point where it represents two-thirds of all available 
through services over all routes and an even greater propor- 
tion of those services if the comparison is restricted to the 
Pennsylvania and Central. A similar situation exists with 
respect to the through service between New York and the 
eight other time points as to which there are on an average 
25 through services daily, two-thirds of which are also subject 
to extra fares. 

With the expansion of extra fare services in this territory 
there has been a steady increase in the speed of extra fare 
trains resulting in shorter schedules which automatically in- 
creased the amounts of the fares. Other effects of the time 
basis are the application of extra fares to coach service and to 
all combination service. 

As heretofore stated, one of the principal reasons advanced 
by respondents in support of charging extra fares is that pas- 
sengers are afforded a more comfortable journey where such 
fares are charged. While there is merit in this contention 
where a through journey is completed on a single train it 
loses force in instances where a transfer en route from one 
train to another is required, in some instances such transfer 
10 ia long waits and a change of cars at inconvenient 
ours. 


Tue CentTRAL or New Jersey .has given a contract to the 
United Dry Dock Company for rebuilding the steamer Sandy 
Hook which was damaged by fire last October. Details of the 
plan to be followed in the reconstruction of the ship will be 
announced later. Many new features will be added. 
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15a Hearings Concluded 


National organizations of all interests concerned 


with railroads favor new rate-making rule 


By Harold F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


HE most complete example of harrnony ever wit- 
T nessed between the national organizations repre- 

senting the railroads and the other interests most 
directly associated with them, including the regulating 
authorities, shippers, security owners, labor and the 
railroad supply industry, has just been afforded by their 
endorsement of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
proposal for the substitution of a new flexible rule of 
rate-making for the provisions of Section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Although some differences of opinion have appeared 
as to the exact language to be used, and as to the extent 
to which the commission’s valuation work under Section 
19a should be discontinued, unanimous endorsement has 
now been given to the principle of H. R. 7117, as drafted 
by Commissioner Eastman, including retroactive re- 
peal of the recapture provisions and the adoption of a 
declaration of legislative policy directing the commission 
to exercise its authority over rates to the end that, so 
far as practicable, the revenues will ‘constitute a suf- 
ficient basis for the maintenance of a national system of 
railway transportation at all times adequate to the needs 
of the public.” 

General accord on this plan was expressed at the 
hearing before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on February 11 on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad and Public 
Utility Securities, the Railway Business Association, the 
railway labor organizations and the American Electric 
Railway Association, following earlier statements on be- 
half of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, and the American Short 
Line Railroad Association. 


Recapture Cloud Affects Security for Loans 


_In addition, S. Wallace Dempsey, former Representa- 
tive from New York, advocated repeal of the recapture 
provisions as the fourth step in the series of efforts 
which have been made to improve the railroad situation, 
including the emergency increase in rates, the voluntary 
wage reduction and the organization of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. “This would supplement in a 
splendid and effective way these efforts to help the 
railroads to give good transportation service in this 
time of depression,” he said, after asking the committee 
if it was willing to make all these other efforts futile by 
allowing the “cloud” of $361,000,000 of estimated re- 
capture claims to hang over the railroads at a time when 
they are to be required to give adequate security for 
loans from the Finance Corporation. ‘They cannot 
approve loans without full and adequate security,” he 
declared. “I don’t think this is a lien. I don’t think it 
can be collected in equity. The trust has failed. But if 

Ongress is to be consistent in carrying out the purposes 
of the Finance Corporation to aid as all are trying to 
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aid in this situation, it is absolutely essential to dispel 
this cloud of $361,000,000.” 

Complete unanimity was expressed not only as to the 
impracticability of 15a, but as to the danger of repealing 
it outright without replacing it with some form of new 
“assurance.” It is true that R. C. Fulbright, speaking 
for the N. I. T. L., and John E. Benton, for the state 
commissioners, indicated that they would have been 
satisfied to return to the rule of Section 1, but they 
agreed that in the present situation Congress ought to 
say something to reassure the investors. Apparently, 
however, the “general railroad contingent fund,” which 
it has been held belongs neither to the shippers, nor to 
the government, is the only: one that stands to sacrifice 
anything in the arrangement. 

If the railroads stand to lose the percentage yardstick 
for the statutory extension of their constitutional rights 
to the groups as a whole it is at least one on which they 
have failed to collect much. Although it is generally 
believed that the 1920 rate increase was probably some- 
what greater than it would have been without the back- 
ing of the law, the railroads certainly never collected the 
full amount it was intended to produce. Moreover, if 
the proposed new rule would remove a specific percent- 
age of ‘“‘assurance” it also would remove what the com- 
mission has construed as a limit—a permissive limit not 
balanced by a guaranty. 

There has been no concession on the part of either the 
railroads or the security owners that the commission 
could not have allowed somewhat higher rates than it 
did during the “boom” period, but apparently there has 
been some appreciation that, as it was expressed by 
Frank W. Noxon, “‘we have quarrelled over the method 
of measuring railway income while the income was 
drying up.” 


Commission Opposes Repeal of Valuation Act 


The last witness to be heard by the committee, how- 
ever, Commissioner E. I. Lewis, who has been in general 
charge of the valuation work for nine years, indicated 
a belief that perhaps too rapid progress was being made 
toward a state of harmony on the idea of getting rid 
of the controversial features of valuation, when he 
voiced the unanimous opposition of the commissioners 
to the proposal to repeal Section 19a outright, made by 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives. 

Commissioner Lewis brought in a further amend- 
ment to Mr. Eastman’s suggested modification of para- 
graph (f) of Section 19a, to authorize the commission 
to maintain an organization to keep itself informed of 
current changes in costs and values of railroad proper- 
ties so that it may at all times have available the in- 
formation necessary to produce a valuation. Without 
recapture work, he said, this would make it possible to 
cut the valuation staff in two. He said the further 
amendment had been approved by ten of the eleven com- 
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missioners but that Commissioner Mahaffie thinks the 
changes from the language of the bill are unnecessary. 

The hearings which have been in progress since Janu- 
ary 19 were concluded on February 12 and the drafting 
of a bill to be reported will be taken up in executive ses- 
sion as soon as the printed record of the testimuny is 
available. While some disagreements among committee 
members are anticipated, Chairman Rayburn has indi- 
cated that favorable action on the principle of the bill 
is expected soon. 


Latest Text of New Rate-Making Rule 


The latest form of the proposed rate-making rule is 
that submitted by Commissioner Eastman on February 
10, combining language of the original bill with that 
suggested by Mr. Thom, as follows: 


(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and rea- 
sonable rates, the Commission shall give due consideration, 
among other things, to the present and prospective needs of 
the public for adequate and efficient transportation facilities 
and service, to the effect of rates on the movement of traffic, 
and to the necessity, in the public interest, that the carriers 
furnish transportation service at the lowest rates consistent 
with adequate service and adequate provision for the trans- 
portation needs of the public. The fact that revenues fall 
with decreasing traffic in times of economic depression or 
rise with increasing traffic in times of economic prosperity 
shall not necessarily be regarded as a reason for increasing 
or reducing rates, as the case may be; but it is hereby de- 
clared the duty of the Commission to exercise its authority 
over rates to the end that, so far as practicable, the revenues 
derived therefrom will, under honest, efficient, and economical 
management and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of 
way, structures, and equipment and over a reasonable period 
of years, constitute a sufficient basis for the maintenance of a 
national system of railway transportation at all times ade- 
quate to the needs of the public: Provided, That the Commis- 
sion shall have reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any 
particular rate which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable, 


and to prescribe different rates for different sections of the 
country. 


Eastman Calls Recapture Unfair 


To attempt now to enforce recapture would strike a 
“further blow at the economic condition of the country,” 
said Commissioner Eastman in his concluding statement 
before the committee on February 10. “It seems unfair 
because a carrier has earned more than 6 per cent in one 
or two years to penalize it when it has not received a 
fair return in other years and to try to collect it at a 
time when the carriers are poverty-stricken.” 

If a case for recapture can be made at all, he said, it 
can be made as to the railroads controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation, and if they could be segregated 
and dealt with alone he would not be prepared to argue 
for a repeal, but all railroads must be dealt with under 
some rule of general application. 

As to the roads serving the Pocahontas region, which 
represent about 26 per cent of the total estimated recap- 
ture liability, Mr. Eastman pointed out that they are 
largely dependent upon coal traffic and that they have 
been prosperous in recent years because of the unusual 
demand for the coal of their territory, much of which 
moves downhill and can be handled under unusually 
favorable operating conditions. However, it is by no 
means certain that their situation will be as favorable in 
the future as in the past. The demand for coal has been 
greatly curtailed and it is almost inevitable that there 
will be a demand for a reduction in rates. Also, recap- 
ture would have a special effect on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the corner-stone of the Van Sweringen system. 
Mr. Eastman said he held no brief for the Van Swerin- 
gens but that the resources of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
had been largely used to put that system together and it 
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had been a drain on that road. If a claim for $47,000, 
000 should be enforced against it it would have no way 
to raise the cash except by an issue of bonds which 
would add nothing to its assets and “it seems to me clear 
that this would have a very disturbing effect on the 
whole Van Sweringen system and might be the last straw 
for the Allegheny Corporation.” 

He also pointed out that to enforce a claim for $19,- 
000,000 against the St. Louis-San Francisco now “might 
easily be the straw to drive it into receivership” and he 
referred to the estimate of $15,000,000 for the Southern 
although it earned last year only about two-thirds of its 
fixed charges. 

“It is not a bad thing for the country that certain 
railroads should be able to earn large profits,” he con- 
tinued, ‘because there are large hazards in the railroad 
business and they ought to be balanced by some oppor- 
tunities for large profits or investors will not be at- 
tracted. 

“The railroads are in an extremely critical situation 
and while I believe the dangers can be overcome it is 
going to take a great deal of co-operation on the part of 
everybody. In our opinion it would not be in the public 
interest to attempt to proceed with the enforcement of 
these recapture provisions.” 

Returning to the discussion of the rate-making rule, 
Commissioner Eastman pointed out that when he said in 
his previous testimony that much the same rates would 
have been made in recent years without 15a he had not 
meant that the commission had disregarded its duty 
under the law, but that it had often felt, as in the 15 per 
cent case, that higher rates would not have had the 
effect of increasing revenue. He said that if there had 
not been the slump in passenger traffic he thought there 
was no doubt that the freight rates would have produced 
a fair return. 


Adequate Rates Necessary Even 
Under Government Ownership 


“If the railroads cannot get a fair return,” said Mr. 
Eastman, “public ownership would be the only answer 
and even then I think the industry ought to pay its way 
and not be a burden on the taxpayers. Even if we had 
government ownership the necessity for adequate rates 
would remain. I think the commission would recognize 
the factors specified as to be given due consideration 
but the commission is a changing body and the investors 
want some assurance. I see no reason why Congress 
should not specify in the law its policy in simple terms 
so worded that there would be no danger of undue em- 
phasis on any one consideration. If a large number of 
receiverships should come about I am not sure that the 
situation could be overcome. The railroads once went 
through a period of many receiverships but the country 
was growing rapidly then and now it is likely to grow 
much less rapidly. A large number of receiverships 
would be the last straw so far as private ownership 1s 
concerned, although I am not wedded to that theory 
myself.” 


Rule Intended to Promote Rate Stability 


Asked by Representative Huddleston whether the new 
rule would bring a higher rate level than otherwise, Mr. 
Eastman said he was by no means certain that it would; 
that he believed we would “not be much bothered with 
exorbitant rates for some time to come,” and that It 
might have the effect of reducing rates, but that it was 
“not intended as an instrument to raise or reduce them. 
He said the commission believed that rates ought to be 
maintained on a more nearly stable basis, that carriers 
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ought tov be allowed to earn in good times enough to 
balatice times when traffic is light. 

In response to a query as to the influence of the value 
of service in rate-making, Mr, Eastman said there is a 
question as to the extent to which that principle can be 
maintained in the face of truck competition because the 
trucks are competing for the high-vaiue traffic on which 
rates are well above cost and it may be necessary to 
reduce rates on high-value commodities and compel 
some reconstruction of the rate structure which will 
place a greater burden on the long-haul traffic and the 
low-value basic commodities. 


Commission Estimates of Return on Valuation by Years 


Mr. Eastman submitted a statement compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics showing the return earned by the 
railways in the years 1921 to 1931 on three bases, in- 
vestment, I. C. C. primary value, and 1920 rate case 
value adjusted. He said this did not compare exactly 
with the figures submitted by S. T. Bledsoe, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which were published in the Railway Age of 
February 6, on the basis of the Ex Parte 74 findings 
plus net additions and betterments. The highest per- 
centage of return shown by Mr. Bledsoe’s table was 
5.45 per cent in 1926, while the commission’s table 
shows 5.56 per cent for that year on the Ex Parte 74 
value and 5.96 per cent on primary value. Mr. Eastman 
also submitted tables for the eastern, western and south- 
ern groups showing the eastern roads as having earned 
6.08 per cent on the rate case value in 1926 as well as 
6.04 per cent in 1929, while the southern roads showed 
6.23 per cent in 1925 and 5.74 per cent in 1926. The 
highest return shown for the western roads was 5.06 
per cent in 1929. The valuation figures shown in the 
commission table are somewhat lower than those shown 
in Mr. Bledsoe’s table because they include deduction 
for depreciation because, like automobiles, all railroad 
property is “used.” On the basis of “primary value” a 
return in excess of 534 per cent is shown in 1926 and 
1929. The table as submitted by Mr. Eastman for the 
total of all groups is given herewith. 


Labor Organizations Endorse H. R. 7117 


The statement on behalf of railroad labor was pre- 
sented by A. J. Lovell, national legislative representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, who said he was appearing also for the 
legislative representatives of the engineers’, conductors’ 
and trainmen’s brotherhoods and the maintenance of 
way and signalmen’s organizations, and indirectly tor 
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the 21 standard labor organizations under instructions 
from D. B. Robertson, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 

“We have just come back from Chicago after mak- 
ing a direct contribution of $250,000,000, or 10 per 
cent of our wages, including mine, to the welfare of the 
railroad situation,” he said. “The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has also authorized a gratuity of $125,- 
000,000. We have never before appeared in a rate- 
making case but we now think we have a right to be 
here. We have never believed that 15a was of any 
use. It is a beautiful fine-spun theory but fine-spun 
theories often don’t work and you have had twelve 
years’ experience trying to make this one work.” The 
letter from Mr. Robertson asked Mr. Lovell to make it 
clear that “we concur in the views expressed by Mr. 
Eastman and definitely favor H. R. 7117, provided it is 
amended as recommended by Mr. Eastman to provide 
for retroactive repeal of recapture and the return of the 
money to the railroads that have paid.” 


Security Owners See Need for New Law 


Fred N. Oliver, general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad and Public Utility 
Securities, told the committee that Section 15a has 
been useful in attracting billions of new capital into 
the railroads but the rate-making provisions have failed 
to accomplish the purposes for which they were en- 
acted. 

He also pointed out that it would be difficult and in 
many cases impossible for the railroads to pay back- 
recapture. They may have to borrow from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to meet imperative ex- 
isting obligations, and “it would seem anomalous for the 
government, through one agency, to require recapture 
payments, and through another agency, to furnish funds 
with which to meet other pressing obligations.” 

Some extracts from Mr. Oliver’s statement, follow: 


Three Causes for Present Railroad Situation 


There are three causes which stand out as being principally 
responsible for the present railroad situation. The first, of 
course, is the economic depression. The second is unrestrained 
and unregulated competition, and the third, in our opinion, is 
restrictive legislation and regulation. 

Section 15a was devised for the purpose of restoring the 
confidence of the public in railroad investments or, in other 
words, of restoring railroad credit. It may be said that the 
railroads have expanded sufficiently to take care of trans- 
portation needs for years to come, and ‘hat, therefore, rail- 
road credit is not such a serious matter for the immediate 
future. This overlooks the important fact that the immediate 
future may hold in store marked changes in the manner in 
which transportation is conducted. We have reference to 
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the feeling now entertained by many railroad executives and 
others that competition from other transportation agencies 
will require large expenditures for rearrangements of term- 
inal facilities, may require, to some extent, different types and 
kinds of equipment, and many other changes which cannot 
at the present time be foreseen. 


Principle of H. R. 7117 Approved 


Taken as a whole, Section 15a has undoubtedly served a 
useful purpose. By giving the commission a definite yard- 
stick it went far to restore the confidence of investors and 
made possible successful operations under private ownership. 
In our opinion, the rate making provisions, however, have 
failed to accomplish the purpose for which they were enacted. 
The security owners urge the committee to accept rate-mak- 
ing provisions similar to those in H. R. 7117. 


Congressional Declaration as to Rate Level Necessary 


It seems to the security owners that a declaration of policy 
from Congress is essential, when consideration is given to 
the general rate level. If Section 15a is repealed and only the 
general rule that rates shall be just and reasonable is given 
to the commission as a guide, the situation will be the same as 
it was prior to 1920. Att that time there was some doubt among 
the members of the commission themselves as to what, if any, 
consideration should be given to the revenue condition of 
the carriers. The rate-making section of the old act was writ- 
ten around the individual rate. It did not tend to encourage 
consideration of the effect of these rates in their aggregate 
upon the individual carriers or upon the carriers as a whole. 


Relationship of State and Interstate Rates Involved 


There is another strong factor which in our opinion re- 
quires some affirmative duty imposed on the commission as to 
the general rate level; there is needed an effective provision 
for control of the relationship of the intrastate to the inter- 
state rate structure based upon carrier revenue. There may 
be a division of opinion as to whether or not without some 
such general provision the commission would have power to re- 
quire the state rates to bear their proportion of the trans- 
portation burden. In our opinion, however, the elimination 
of any general rule might render ineffective federal control. 
It is doubtful whether Section 13 standing alone would fur- 
nish sufficient power to the commission to remove the broad 
discrimination against interstate commerce without some rev- 
enue provision in Section 15a. 


Primary Valuation Should Be Completed and Preserved 


Concerning the much-debated question of valuation, the 
security owners favor the commission’s proposal as contained 
in H. R. 7117. As we understand it, the commission does not 
propose to repeal Section 19a but merely to amend para- 
graph (f). This would mean that the primary valuations 
would be completed and preserved but the commission would 
not be required to make detailed revaluations over and over 
again. The commission would require the carriers, however, 
to furnish information as to property changes and the com- 
mission would check these returns and determine whether 
they are accurate. The statement is made that since economic 
laws are alone responsible for the amount of freight charges 
which can be assessed the valuations are of no use in the 
fixing of rates. This is true insofar as it relates to individual 
rates. We are not so sure that this is absolutely accurate 
when it comes to the rate level as a whole. There at least 
should be some general idea of the value of the properties and 
there should at least be some relationship between the earn- 
ings of the carriers and a fair return upon that value. 


R. B. A. Urges Maintenance Reserves 


Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business 
Association, said: “We favor the retroactive repeal of 
recapture. We favor eliminating from the rule of rate- 
making all reference to the investors’ interest. We favor 
repeal of Section 19a, doing away altogether with valu- 
ation, and we oppose the substitution of any kind of 
rate base. We recommend that in one form of language 
or another you provide simply that the objective to be 
aimed at by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
regulation of rates shall be adequate transportation 
facilities. 

“The damage which the railroads have suffered from 
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the recapture provision cannot be measured. It arises 
from the requirement that recapturable incomes shall 
be computed annually. Under that arrangement the 
railways have been unable to spend on maintenance jn 
dull years sums earned in good years but not spent, 
The resulting instability has been a great hardship, 
H. R. 7117 not only repeals recapture but explicitly 
directs the commission to spread its measure of earn- 
ings aimed at in rate regulation as an average over a 
period of years. If railways were free to create 
maintenance reserves for use in lean years the effect 
would be to relieve our industry, both plant and pay- 
roll, of periodical idleness alternating with sudden pres- 
sure which overwhelms capacity. . .” 


Railway Purchases 42 Per Cent Less Than in 1926 


Mr. Noxon presented an estimate of total railway 
purchases, combining fuel and material and supplies 
charged to operating expenses with an estimate of the 
material used in capital improvements, showing a re- 
duction from $1,971,195,646 in 1926 to $1,140,000,000 
in 1931, a decrease of $831,195,646, or 42.2 per cent. 
“That is the shrinkage in the business done by the 
railways with our industry 1931 under 1926,” he said. 
“While passenger-miles dropped only 38.5 per cent, ton- 
miles but 30.4 per cent, and total operating revenue no 
more than 35.6 per cent, purchases sank 42.2 per cent. 
The reasons were, first, insufficiency of accumulated 
reserves; second, inability to arrange financing for im- 
provements in advance in favorable years; third, fear 
to use either surplus or capital beyond the bare neces- 
sities of safe and satisfactory operation in a time of 
reduced traffic and earnings with uncertain prospects. 
It is obvious that any substantial progress toward a 
more even level of railway purchases throughout each 
decade will help everyone. It will tend to cut down 
the cost of railway replacements and additions with 
corresponding benefit to the public. At the same time 
railway purchases are so vast that the financial ability 
of the railroads to come into the market when general 
business is slack formerly acted and we believe would 
again act to postpone a depression, to mitigate its sever- 
ity and to hasten re-employment.” 


Need of the User Should Be Emphasized 


As I see it, your opportunity is to do something which will 
help divert the public mind from the security owner to the 
user of the facilities as the beneficiary of your rate-making 
rule. For twelve years, under Section 15a, the thought of all 
concerned has been focussed on the rights of the security- 
owner. Take fair return, valuation and the security owner's 
“rights” out of the picture, bring the user’s need into the 
foreground, and you will greatly improve the prospects for 
successful cooperation among shippers, among carriers, and 
between shippers and carriers for effectuation of the new rate 
rule. You will stimulate and encourage the world of traffic 
to keep the question of adequate and progressive facilities 
systematically and continuously before them. 


Status of Electric Railways Undetermined 


C. D. Cass, general counsel of the American Electric 
Railway Association, pointing out that there has yet 
been no definite decision as to which electric railways 
are subject to the provisions of Section 15a, but that the 
commission has held that each must be considered sep- 
arately, and that up to this time there has been no valu- 
ation of their property, said that if rate-making upon 
aggregate value and recapture of excess income are to 
be repealed, electric railways transacting business 1n 1- 
terstate commerce should not be excluded from the new 
Section 15a but that Section 19a should be repealed in 
toto. If the recapture is not repealed ab initio the com- 
mission would have to hold a long series of 195 hearings 
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to decide which roads are excluded from the provisions 
of 15a and then further proceedings would be required 
as to their valuation and recapture status, which would 
open up an endless controversy. 


Lewis Wants Valuation Continued 


Commissioner Lewis in discussing valuation said 
that already the commission’s people are busily en- 
gaged in examinations of applications filed by carri- 
ers for loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and find that one of the most valuable things 
available to measure the unencumbered equity in the 
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property of a carrier underlying a particular issue of its 
bonds offered as security for such loans is the valua- 
tion, as adjusted, while the Bureau of Finance is mak- 
ing this test also as a guide to the intrinsic value of 
corporate bonds at a time when the market value of 
railroad securities is unreasonably depressed. 

Mr. Lewis’ proposed amendment would include 
language providing that the commission “may keep it- 
self informed of current changes in costs and values 
of railroad properties” in order that it may have avail- 
able at all times information to correct its previous in- 
ventories, classifications, “and values.” 


|. C. C. Fuel Hearings at New York 


Additional evidence reveals practices of D. & H., D. L. & W., 
C.N. J., L. V., Erie and B. & O. 


the Railway Age of February 13, the New York 

hearings in connection with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s investigation of railway fuel prac- 
tices (Ex Parte 104, part 1) next included the presenta- 
tions of the Delaware & Hudson, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the Central of New Jersey, the Le- 
high Valley, the Erie, the Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The testimony in general revealed that the foregoing 
railroads have adopted the policy of purchasing the 
grade of fuel coal they desire from mines on their re- 
spective lines or through brokers who control the rout- 
ing of commercial coal shipments. Some witnesses ad- 
mitted that a higher price than was offered by a non- 
shipper would not deter them from patronizing the 
shipper. The Lehigh Valley, for example, considers 
its desire to patronize shippers more important than a 
difference of five or ten cents a ton and a B. & O. 
witness admitted that his road would probably pay 15 
cents a ton more to favor a shipper. The Central of 
New Jersey, on the other hand, while it desires to 
favor shippers if prices are equal, cited an order which 
it gave to a non-shipper whose price was five cents a ton 
under that offered by shippers. The D. & H. denied 
that any commercial traffic considerations entered the 
allocation of its fuel orders. 


Cte Reiteoy beyond the testimony reported in 


Delaware & Hudson 


The Delaware & Hudson, P. E. Bast, fuel engineer, 
testified, uses both bituminous and anthracite but the 
road is now passing through a transition period during 
which locomotives are being equipped to burn straight 
bituminous ; 40 per cent of the D. & H. locomotives are 
now so equipped. The reason for this change, Ex- 
aminer C. W. Berry brought out, is the shift in the 
market which during recent years has brought a com- 
mercial demand for buckwheat anthracite. H. A. 
Empie, purchasing agent, later explained in this con- 
nection that the D. & H. locomotives were originally 
designed to burn anthracite because of the location of 
anthracite mines on the D. & H. and the railroad’s 
Ownership of these mines before the enactment of the 
commerce clause. With no commercial demand for buck- 
Wheat in those days the fuel coal used by the D. & H. 
was virtually a by-product of its mines. 


This anthracite, Mr. Empie continued, is purchased 
on the basis of competitive bids received in accordance 
with the provisions of the Clayton Act; this is because 
the Hudson Coal Company and the D. & H. have com- 
mon directors. Some anthracite is now purchased from 
off-line mines since the commercial demands became 
such that the on-line supply offered is inadequate. 

Bituminous is purchased by the D. & H. on contract 
at prices which Mr. Empie described as being “fixed on 
the basis of what is fair.” Traffic is not considered and 
one producer, who now has an order for 50,000 tons, 
ships no commercial coal over the D. & H. D. & H. 
contracts for bituminous include a wage clause which, 
in addition to the wage stipulation, calls for a revision 
of prices on the basis of “changed market conditions.” 
Mr. Empie thought this latter would assure the D. & H. 
of a price as low as that afforded any other railroad 
buying the same coal but he had made no investigation 
to determine what other railroads were paying. I. C. C. 
Attorney M. C. List in this connection told the witness 
that the D. & H. “can get a great many lower prices 
if you keep in touch with this record.” 

Other D. & H. witnesses testified as to the distribution 
and accounting for fuel and the per diem arrangements 
on cars carrying fuel. It developed that the D. & H. 
has had coal stored in the open for five or six years. 
Mr. Bast admitted that there was a material loss in the 
fuel value of this coal but added that the cost of han- 
dling in and out of storage piles precluded the rotating 
of coal in such piles. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Like the D. & H., the Lackawanna uses both bitu- 
minous and anthracite but it is rapidly retiring its 
anthracite-burning locomotives. Its anthracite require- 
ments are purchased annually under Clayton Act bidding 
from the D. L. & W. Coal Company and about half of 
its bituminous is purchased from the Keystone Mining 
Company, the capital stock of which is owned by the 
Lackawanna. Prices for bituminous coal are fixed for 
the fuel year after conferences with dealers, the Key- 
stone is allowed the same price as is paid other opera- 
tors and Keystone mines are operated full time. (Some 
other mine-owning roads testified that it was their policy 
to operate their mines only to the extent that other 
operators in the same fields kept in production. 
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In discussing the prices which the Lackawanna fixes, 
Charles C. Hubbell, purchasing agent, said that it was 
his desire to arrive at a “fair price” which latter he 
further defined as a price that “is relative to the going 
prices.” Attorney List in this connection observed that 
the D. L. & W., without inviting competitive bids, is 
getting bituminous coal at a lower price than that ob- 
tained by other railroads. As to reciprocity, Mr. Hub- 
bell said that he confers with the traffic department on 
the allocation of orders for that portion of the require- 
ments not satisfied by the Keystone Mining Company. 


Central of New Jersey 


Charles H. Stein, assistant to the president, was the 
Central of New Jersey witness; Mr. Stein has super- 
vision over the allocation of fuel orders. The C. N. J., 
he said, relies mainly on service tests under operating 
conditions to determine the suitability of fuel for its 
use. In this manner a number of acceptable mines have 
been selected over a period of years and orders are 
allocated among C. N. J. shippers of commercial coal. 
Mr. Stein explained, however, that reciprocity does not 
enter Jersey Central fuel orders in the generally ac- 
cepted sense; he frowns on reciprocity practices and 
has never talked reciprocity to a fuel coal seller. This 
road has had no fuel contracts since 1929 but buys spot 
coal from month to month. 

In cross-examining Mr. Stein as to the manner in 
which prices are arrived at, Attorney List brought 
out that the C. N. J. does not stipulate that it receive 
a price as low as the same coal is sold to any other rail- 
road. Despite the absence of such a stipulation, how- 
ever, Mr. List told the witness that the record shows the 
Jersey Central to be getting coal cheaper than most 
roads. Only one road is thus far shown to have re- 
ceived lower prices, the Attorney added. Questioned 
as to the types of coal selected, Mr. Stein revealed that 
one grade of coal is used in westbound locomotives and 
another in eastbound. The witness explained that dif- 
ferent operating conditions make this practice desirable. 


Lehigh Valley and Erie 


The Lehigh Valley, Frank H. Moser, coal traffic 
manager, testified, places its fuel orders from week to 
week and tries to favor commercial coal shippers with 
orders. Formerly, yearly contracts were entered into, 
but this policy was abandoned for two reasons: It was 
thought that the weekly orders would bring both lower 
prices and more commercial coal traffic. In this con- 
nection Mr. Moser said that he thought Lehigh Valley 
fuel prices were as low as possible for satisfactory 
coal but, when pressed for reasons which would prompt 
him to reject cheaper coal, he said he would reject such 
‘if the person offering it had nothing to give in re- 
turn.” Commercial traffic considerations might also 
lead the Lehigh to pay different prices for coal from 
the same district, the witness admitted. 

W. A. Cotton, mechanical assistant of the Erie, stated 
that this road reaches but few bituminous coal mines 
and, generally speaking, its policy is to take practically 
the entire output of the few producers local to it. It 
pays these latter more than is paid for off-line coal 
at the mines. Prices for fuel from each field are fixed 
and reciprocity is a factor in the allocation of fuel 
orders, Mr. Cotton continued. Furthermore, the Erie 
takes practically the entire output of the Northwestern 
Mining & Exchange Co. which it controls; for this coal 
the Erie is billed $1.90 a ton. Attorney List called Mr. 
Cotton’s attention to Northwestern cost sheets showing 
production costs of from $1.55 to $1.65 a ton and to 
other data indicating that the Northwestern had sold 
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coal at $1.098. The witness agreed to supply a list of 
those who purchased the coal at $1.098. 

As Mr. Cotton continued it developed that L. L, 
White, assistant to the president, determines fuel prices 
and the allocation of orders and Examiner Berry sug- 
gested that Mr. White’s testimony would be necessary, 
The Erie case was therefore adjourned to the time of 
the Detroit hearings when M. B. Pierce, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, agreed to have Mr. White appear. Fol- 
lowing the Erie, Henry H. Shepard, vice-president and 
general manager of the Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal, presented brief testimony. This company uses 
only fuel-oil since all of its locomotives and tugs are 
oil-burners. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The presentation of the Baltimore & Ohio included 
also that of. the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
and that of the Staten Island Rapid Transit. E. E, 
Ramey, fuel engineer, first testified concerning the se- 
lection and inspection of fuel coal and was followed by 
C. H. Dyson, fuel agent, who has supervision over fuel 
buying. Mr. Dyson stated that the B. & O. now buys 
coal on the basis of spot orders placed from week to 
week or even from day to day. What this witness 
characterized as traffic and operating factors enter the 
allocation of fuel orders. Those who are patronized 
for operating reasons include coal producers who have 
aided the B. & O. in times of coal shortages and those 
with mines so located that delivery direct to tenders of 
locomotives can be effected. The tonnage reserved for 
this group is deducted from the total requirements and 
the remainder is purchased from producers or sales 
agents whose commercial coal shipments over the B. 
& O. in the previous year amounted to 200,000 tons. 
Only past traffic actually received is given consideration 
in these allocations. 

In fixing prices, Mr. Dyson said, the B. & O. invites 
quotations which are tabulated and an average bid for 
each district is computed. This latter is compared with 
the bids of the “more substantial” producers and a 
price for each district is determined. In this connection 
Mr. Dyson described conditions in the coal fields where 
he said wage cutting and cut-throat competition were 
bringing ruin to communities. These conditions, he 
added, cause the B. & O. considerable concern and it 
has thus “tried to pay a fair price in the hope that its 
customers would prosper and, thus prospering, bring 
prosperity to the Baltimore & Ohio.” When Attorney 
List and Examiner Berry directed their cross examina- 
tion to this statement and asked Mr. Dyson if the 
B. & O. thinks it is necessary to pay operators more 
than they ask in order to assure the miners fair wages 
the witness admitted that the declaration was merely a 
“grandstand play.” More by-play on this “declaration 
of policy” came when Mr. Dyson later admitted that 
he had during the past few months been buying coal 
in the Fairmont district for as low as 72 cents a ton. 

Testifying for the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal, Mr. Dyson said that he buys fuel coal for this 
company through the Globe Coal Company of Chicago 
in accordance with instructions from the president of 
the B. & O. C. T. It developed that the B. & O. was 
buying the same coal 10 cents a ton cheaper than the 
B. & O. C. T. and it was agreed that the B. & O. C. T. 
case would be adjourned to March 23 at Chicago when 
the president of the B. & O. C. T. will testify on the 
practice of buying through the Globe Coal Company. | 

Mr. Dyson also buys coal for the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit. This road uses a small amount of anthracite 
which it mixes with low volatile bituminous in order to 
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comply with smoke elimination regulations. This an- 
thracite, coming from mines on the Reading, the Lehigh 
Valley and the Pennsylvania, is purchased through two 
companies—Madeira, Hill & Company and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company. All bitu- 
minous fuel coal used by the Staten Island is purchased 
by the B. & O. from mines on its lines; the B. & O. in- 
structs producers to bill the Staten Island for bitu- 
minous coal requisitioned by the latter. 


Safety on the C. & W. C. 


ENERAL CHAIRMAN W. D. PAGE, of the 
G Safety Committee of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina, who reports a casualty rate among 
employees for 1931 of only 2.14 per million man-hours, 
utilized as one of his stimulants for employees’ wits 
and consciences the unique “command” which is em- 
bodied in the pseudo-legal form reproduced below. 
This “subpoena” was issued at the beginning of 
the third quarter. Whether commanding is better 
than exhortation or entreaty is perhaps a question of 
no more than academic interest, for the real significance 
of this subpoena lies in the combination of “command”’ 
and “commend”. A careful reading of the whole docu- 
ment must have no other than a salutary influence. 
The Charleston & Western Carolina operates 343 
miles of line, has 54 locomotives and an average of 
about 1,000 employees. The reportable injuries to em- 
ployees in 1929 aggregated 79; in 1930 the total was 
50 and in 1931 it was 6; making the rate in the latter 
year 2.14, as stated above. The 6 included no fatalities. 





COUNTY OF RICHMOND, 


The Commonwealth of General Safety 


To all employees of the Charl 
each one of you, and your dependents, 





& Western Carolina Rwy. Co., jointly and severally, 


We Couunand You, and each of you, that you be and appear in full bodily vigor, and 


without blemish, accident or injury, at 


YOUR USUAL RESIDENCE AND OCCUPATION 
ON 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Friday, January Ist, 1932 


Witnessrth, thar « ¢ with this subp will assure to those hereby summoned an 
appreciation of excellent merit, to-wit: 





The Commendation of the Management 


FOR 
cAn Enviable 1931 Safety Record 
And your Own Personal Satisfaction in Being Alive, Sound in Health and Limb! 


Witness, that employees will not be required, or expected, to present health certificates, but merely 
‘lear records of caution, common cheerful and safe perf 





Witness, our hands and seal this 15th day of October, 1931. 


W. D. PAGE 

R. W. WYNN 
R. W. LAMKIN 
J. C. DOUGLAS 
A. A. MOFFITT 
C. F. HARVIN 
W. W. WHITEHEAD 


- Chief Safety Justice 


Associate Judges 


Attest: 


J. J. McKELLAR, 
Efficiency Judge 














“‘In the Court of Common Safety” 


Reduced copy of a circular sent out by the Charleston & Western Carolina. 
The folded document is superscribed “SuspoEna, in the Court o 
Common Safety.” 
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Books and Letters... 


The Offensive Is 
The Best Defense 


Co.tumsus, Ga. 


To THE Epitor: 

What has become of the hard-boiled old time railroad man- 
agers. They must have all died or retired, judging by the 
statements of some of these present-day railroad men squawk- 
ing about the bus and truck competition. The old timers would 
have rolled up their sleeves and knocked this competition 
higher than a kite by entering this bus and truck business 
and grabbing off their share, or known the reason why. 

It’s no good locking the stable door after the horse is gone. 
The best bet is to go look for the horse. That is what the 
railroad companies had better do. There is no good bemoan- 
ing the fact that the cream of the business is gone. That will 
not get it back. Better get some buses and trucks and get it 
back with them. Or, if they cannot do that, then go after 
some new business. The bus and truck business is a fertile 
field, the railroad companies have the trained personnel, build- 
ings and machinery. All they want is a Moses to lead them 
out of the wilderness. 

It would be a good idea actually to apply some of their ‘slo- 
gans to their business—slogans such as Progress, Service, 
etc. They evidently have been so wrapped up in their own 
surroundings, that they have failed to see the march of prog- 
ress outside their own bailiwicks. The railroad companies’ 
business has always been land transportation and up to date 
they have been under the idea that this transportation must 
necessarily involve steel rails. They have failed to see the 
thousands and thousands of self-propelled vehicles that move 
on dirt and concrete roads—the octopus that is eating them 
up alive. What they have to do is to go out and give battle 
to this octopus. It is a wonder that old man Hill, and some 
of the other old timers do not come back and haunt them. 
They have got to fight an offensive fight, not a defensive one— 
in fact come out of the trenches and go over the top. 

F. A. WHITAKER 


New Book 


Railway Literature, 1556—1830, by R. A. Peddie. 79 pages, 7% 
in. by 434 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Grafton & 
Company, London, England. Price 10 shillings 6 pence. 


Because “the bibliography of railways has hitherto been neg- 
lected, with the result that the historians of the subject have 
not discovered many important sources of information,” Mr. 
Peddie has compiled this handbook of railway literature prior 
to 1830. It contains the titles of books, pamphlets and articles 
published on railways during their evolutionary period, cover- 
ing, as the preface points out, the “plate wagon days of the sev- 
enteenth century, the wooden edge rail ways of the early 
eighteenth century and the iron railways of the latter part of 
the period.” The author makes no claim to having compiled a 
complete list and in fact mentions several sources which were 
unavailable to him. He, therefore, expresses the hope that 
the compilation will be judged by what it does contain rather 
than by what has been omitted, and in this connection calls at- 
tention to the alternate blank pages which have been provided 
for such additional entries as the reader may desire to make. 


Courtesy is the fundamental principle of diplomacy—each 
employee is, in a sense, an ambassador to the public, represent- 
ing the business which employs him. Be Brief—politely. . . 
Be Aggressive—tactfully....Be Emphatic—pleasantly.... 
Be Positive—diplomatically. ... Be Right—graciously.—Cana- 
dian Pacific superintendent’s circular. 








Odds and Ends... 


The Horrors of War 


According to newspaper dispatches from Shanghai, the ex- 
plosion of a munitions ship and the report of a Japanese air 
bombardment so alarmed the engineer of a train en route 
from Shanghai to Hangchow, that he abandoned his pas- 
sengers and fled in his locomotive. The train was some miles 
outside of Shanghai, but the engineer ran it on a siding, 
uncoupled the locomotive and hurried back to Shanghai, 
leaving the passengers stranded. 


“Rocket” on Display 


A full-size replica of the world’s first locomotive, the 
“Rocket,” which was built in England in 1829, was placed 
on display in the Chicago Union Station concourse on Feb- 
ruary 6. It was purchased from Robert Stephenson & Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Darlington, England, who were the original 
builders of the engine, by the Museum of Science and Industry 
of Chicago, and will’be installed in the museum in Jackson 
Park to remain there permanently. 


The Fast Mail 


J. B. Henry, formerly general agent of the Norfolk & 
Western at New York, recently received a postcard which 
was addressed to him on August 23, 1912, by George Garber, 
Norfolk & Western route agent. Nineteen years ago Mr. 
Garber was stopping at a hotel in Maryland. He wrote two 
cards and posted them at the hotel desk. One was addressed 
to Mr. Henry, the other to Mr. Henry’s secretary, now de- 
ceased. For some unexplained reason the cards remained in 
the hotel desk. Nineteen years later someone cleaned out 
the desk and found the cards. The hotel manager forwarded 
them and they were delivered to the office of J. Harmon 
Wilson, the railway’s general eastern freight agent, located 
at New York, who forwarded Mr. Henry’s card to him. 


More News from Austria 


Later advices from Vienna indicate that there is more to 
the story about how the railway employees in Austria are 
obeying the rules and virtually tying up the railroads, than we 
reported in our issue of February 6. It seems that the railway 
employees are not united in support of the policy of observing 
every rule down to the last syllable, for the purpose of delaying 
the trains. This is the policy only of the National Socialists 
among the railway employees, which include the stationmasters, 
clerks, car inspectors, and other employees outside of the 
road service. The train and engine service employees, being 
members of the Social Democratic party, are on the other side 
of the fence in the controversy. It seems that the trouble all 
started when the government took steps to reduce the salaries 
and wages of railroad officers and employees, by nearly five 
million dollars a year. The train and engine service employees 
were agreeable to accepting cuts aggregating three million 
dollars a year, but the members of the National Socialist 
party steadfastly refused to consider any wage reduction. As 
related before, members of the National Socialist party planned 
to delay the service, not by disobeying railroad regulations, 
but by enforcing them so efficiently that only a super-locomotive 
would be able to pass their strict inspection and only a train 
in perfect condition could leave a station. They insisted that 
every wheel and axle be examined at each station and that 
every nut and bolt be tested. By these tactics they were able 
to cause delays of from three to four hours to nearly all trains. 
The engine and train service employees, being opposed to these 
tactics, quietly set about to overcome them. Thus, while trains 
were delayed for long intervals at each station by the in- 
spectors, in the long stretches between stations the engineers 
pulled their throttles wide open in an effort to make up the 
time lost. In many cases they succeeded and the opposition 


was defeated. 
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Nomenclature in Newfoundland 


This department, in the past, has endeavored with more or 
less success to ascertain, by diligent research, those railway 
stations boasting the shortest and also the longest names; and 
it has made a point of mentioning, from time to time, those 
bearing designations that seem particularly interesting, pecu- 
liar or unusual, especially to anyone unacquainted with the 
history or geography of the point served. Now, however, we 
stand ready to support the British Dominion of Newfoundland 
against any territory of equal size and population anywhere in 
the world, whenever the subject of originality and uniqueness 
in the choice of station and town names comes up for dis- 
cussion. Interesting bits of local history, peculiar local geo- 
graphical features, the occupations of early inhabitants, or 
memory of some locally-famous personality undoubtedly ex- 
plain many such names—but some of the others have appar- 
ently been picked out. of thin air. 

To mention only a few, a passenger westbound from St. 
John’s to Port-aux-Basques on the 547-mile main line of the 
Newfoundland Railway (formerly the Reid Newfoundland), 
would find his train passing or stopping at, among other 
points, such quaintly-named stations as Topsail, Fox-Trap, 
Seal Cove, Cat Hill Siding, Spread Eagle, Rantem, Come-by- 
Chance, Goobie’s, Northern Bight, Dark Hole, Terra Nova, 
Gambo, Goose Pond, Hattie’s Camp, Monchy, Eel Brook, 
Skull Hill, Mary March, Gaff Topsail, Curling, Black Duck, 
Pulpwood Siding and Wreck House—while at one point on 
his 27'1%4-hr. journey, he would be within sight of the Annie- 
opsquolch mountains. A traveler wishing to visit Brigus— 
home of Bob Bartlett, famous Arctic explorer and Peary’s 
guide to the North Pole—or Harbor Grace—take-off point 
of many trans-Atlantic flights—would first have to pass through 
Turk’s Gut Siding, but would arrive eventually at Water 
Shute, Bristol’s Hope and Carbonear. Or trains on the 
Bonavista or Bay-de-Verde branches would take him to Goose 
Arm, Parson’s Siding, Job’s Cove Siding or Red Head Cove. 
Young lovers or honeymooners could hardly do better than 
journey up the Brigus branch as far as Cupids, and then, 
returning through Brigus Junction to Whitbourne on the main 
line, board a train running via Dildo for what—if there is 
anything in a name—must be the thoroughly delightful ad- 
jacent villages of Heart’s Delight, Heart’s Desire and Heart's 
Content. On the other hand, it probably takes no highway 
competition to keep passenger traffic on a losing basis on the 
Trepassey branch, with its gruesomely-named stations of Wit- 
less Bay, Gallows Cove and Hell Hill—to the last two of 
which the railway presumably sells only one-way tickets. 

The delightfully unique names of its railway stations seem 
by no means to have exhausted the originality of the do- 
minion’s early settlers, however, for the names of harbors, fish- 
ing villages and other ports of call along the 3,230 miles of 
steamship lines operated by the railway system along the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador are no less entrancing. 
The smallest possible list would necessarily include, for in- 
stance, Fogo, Seldom, Change Islands, Herring Neck, Ex- 
ploits, Leading Tickles, Nipper’s Harbor, Coachman’s Cove, 
Great Harbor Deep, Hooping Harbor, Ireland’s Eye, St. Jones 
Without—and, just beyond, St. Jones Within—Little Heart's 
East, Happy Adventure, Squid Tickle, Sweet Bay, Joe Batt’s 
Arm, Rattling Brook, Three Arms, Fortune, Garnish, Mose 
Ambrose, Pushthrough, Lawn, Little Paradise—and Paradise, 
too, of course—Spanish Room, Haystack, Cow Head, Oc- 
casional Harbor, Dead Island, Venison Islands, Comfort Bight, 
Punch Bowl, Spotted Islands, Domino, Smokey, White Bears, 
Ragged Islands, Iron Bound Islands, Ladle Cove, Gander Bay 
and Offer Wadham. But the genius for nomenclature of even 
a Newfoundlander has its limits, apparently, for—moving not 
exactly from the sublime to the ridiculous but certainly trom 
the unusual to the commonplace—there are, on the same 
steamer routes, Portland, Brooklyn, Long Beach and Coney 
Island. 
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Highway Traffic If 
No Railways Existed 


One division’s depression traffic 
on P.R.R. would in trucks fill 
trans-Pa. highway 


Reducing to a myth any belief that 
motor transport could supplant the rail- 
ways, Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania in an address at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on February 16, pointed out that 
the present reduced traffic handled on 
the railroad daily on one division alone 
would all but completely fill the William 
Penn highway between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

“The Pittsburgh division between Pitts- 
burgh and Altoona,” he said, “and the 
New York division between Philadelphia 
and New York, are each, even in these 
dull times, moving between their terminals 
well over 100,000 tons of freight a day. 
If this freight were all transferred to five- 
ton trucks, each of which was carefully 
loaded to its maximum capacity, more 
than 20,000 such trucks would be required 
to do the work of either division. 

“Now, let us imagine the Pittsburgh 
division traffic transferred to the William 
Penn Highway. Of the minimum of 20,- 
000 trucks, about 14,000 would be run- 
ning eastbound and 6,000 westbound. 
Allowing a reasonably safe running dis- 
tance between the trucks, the eastbound 
caravan would stretch from Pittsburgh 
to Philadelphia and some miles beyond. 
The westbound line would cover 150 to 
160 miles of the highway. Assuming that 
the movement both ways was distributed 
over the 24 hours, a truck either east or 
westbound would pass any given point, 
on the average, approximately every four 
and one-third seconds. It is obvious if 
the William Penn Highway were turned 
over to this traffic, it would be useless 
for any other purpose, and would be al- 
most impossible to cross, either on foot 
or in a vehicle. 

“Such comparisons, without taking the 
passenger traffic into consideration at all, 
ought to settle the question that the 
country needs its railroads and cannot get 
along without them, and that they are 
plainly in no danger of going the way of 
the canal, that is, drying up because some- 
thing better has been found. The real 
danger lies in the fact that the railroads 
are completely regulated, while the trucks 
are almost completely unregulated. Hence 
the trucks are free to pick and choose 
between the kinds of traffic they shall ac- 
cept, and as a consequence are continually 
skimming off the cream of the business— 
the highest paying and most profitably 
handled freight—and accepting loads only 


to points which suit the convenience of 
their operators. The railroads, on the 
other hand, as common carriers, must, 
and do, accept any traffic offered, from 
feather pillows and straw hats to turbines 
and electric dynamos, and to any and 
all points. The injustice of this situation 
is perfectly obvious. 

“If the railroads are necessary to the 
life and industry of this country, as they 
undoubtedly are, then the public in its 
own interest should see that they are pro- 
tected from wasteful and discriminatory 
competition, when they are prevented by 
present regulation from effectively com- 
batting it. The remedy is to place the 
trucks, and the buses as well, under proper 
governmental regulation. Unsoundly low 
charges should be guarded against by ap- 
plying the principle of minimum rates, 
and something in the nature of a certifi- 
cate of public convenience should be re- 
quired from everyone before engaging in 
highway transport business of any kind. 
Such regulation should be helpful to 
motor transport itself and bring order 
out of chaos. 

“We realize that the challenge of the 
times is good service at low cost, through 
the employment of the most efficient 
agency to provide an economical result. 
We, on the railroads, accept this chal- 
lenge. We know that to successfully 
meet the issue we must adapt to a com- 
mon end the best in each transportation 
enterprise. I have complete faith in the 
ability and ingenuity of railroad man- 
agers to meet this situation, and, given 
a fair measure of freedom, they will have 
the power to make co-ordination of these 
enterprises effectual. We are, in fact, 
doing this now, to the extent that any 
man can do so with one hand tied behind 
his back.” 


New Industries on Missouri Pacific 


During 1931 a total of 680 new in- 
dustries, representing an investment of 
$16,985,150, was established on _ the 
Missouri Pacific. The output of freight 
by these new concerns is estimated at 
456,329 cars per year. To serve this 
new traffic the Missouri Pacific author- 
ized the construction of 171 new industry 
tracks, totalling 42 miles in length and 
costing $676,907, of which cost the rail- 
road bore $290,582 and the industries 
$386,325. The development of the east 
Texas oil fields accounted for many of 
the new industries in the territory served 


. by the Gulf Coast Lines and the Inter- 


national-Great Northern, 337 new in- 
dustries being established there, with a 
total investment of $10,707,650. Of these, 
oil products and oil well supplies ac- 
counted for 112 new industries with a 
total investment of $6,762,000. 
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New Consolidation Bill 


in House Committee 


Proposed plan, drafted by Eastman 
as new consolidation basis, is 
opposed by Thom 


Over the protest of Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, the House Com. 
mittee on Interstate Commerce took up 
for consideration this week a bill drafted 
by Commissioner Eastman, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, that re- 
opens the whole subject of railroad 
consolidation. The new bill, on which 
hearings started Wednesday, displaces 
another that was aimed simply at bring- 
ing railroad holding companies under 
the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Declaring that consolidation is a mat- 
ter that concerns all railroads, Mr. 
Thom urged that it should not be 
treated in a bill dealing with the pe- 
culiar situation created by holding com- 
panies. Mr. Thom referred particu- 
larly to the provision of the bill, H.R. 
9059, declaring that proposed consolida- 
tions, mergers, acquisitions of control, 
etc., shall be in harmony with and in 
furtherance of the commission’s consoli- 
dation plan. 

“The theory is,” said Mr. Thom, in 
commenting on the bill following the 
committee session, “that the commis- 
sion can force down on the railroads its 
conception of what consolidation ought 
to be. The commission can’t do that. 
Consolidation must come from the rail- 
roads that have reached agreement upon 
the terms and conditions under which 
it can be brought about.” 

In response to Mr. Thom’s request 
that the question of regulating holding 
companies should be considered without 
reference to railroad consolidation, Rep- 
resentative Igoe, Democrat, of Illinois, 
presented a motion that hearings on the 
bill be deferred until the commission 
has reached its decision on the four- 
system plan of railroad consolidation in 
eastern territory. This motion was de- 
feated by a narrow margin in a stormy 
executive session of the committee. 

As explained by Commissioner East- 
man, chairman of the commission’s leg- 
islative committee, the purpose of the 
bill, aside from bringing holding com- 
panies under the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, is to facilitate railroad consolida- 
tion by providing for every legitimate 
method by which railroads can be 
brought together. In Commissioner 
Eastman’s opinion, this is a desirable 
preliminary to making other methods 
unlawful. In the new bill paragraphs 
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2 and 6 of section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act would be combined and 
the present limitations in paragraph 6 
that have prevented actual consolida- 
tion of rail properties would be elimi- 
nated. 

The commission’s consolidation plan, 
subject to modification on its own mo- 
tion, would continue to serve as a guide. 
The commission would have authority 
to require holding companies to divest 
themselves of stock interest used to ef- 
fect control of a combination of oper- 
ating companies, but proceedings may 
be suspended if, in the meantime, the 
commission has reopened its consolida- 
tion plan and decides upon changes that 
bring it into harmony with combinations 
formed without its consent. A case in 
point is the four-system plan. The com- 
mission now is prosecuting the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Company for violating the Clayton anti- 
trust act in acquiring stock control of 
the Wabash, while at the same time 
considering modification of its plan so 
as to permit allocation of the Wabash 
to the Pennsylvania system. 

Walter M. W. Splawn, special coun- 
sel for the House Committee, testified 
that the bill will make it much easier 
for railroads to carry through consoli- 
dations authorized by the commission. 
Consolidation does not offer much foun- 
dation for hope that freight rates will 
be reduced but it is more evident than 
ever, said Mr. Splawn, that consolida- 
tion is necessary to utilize a substantial 
proportion of railroad mileage and that 
economies in operation are large enough 
to justify the policy framed by Con- 
gress in 1920. With reference to the 
provisions of the bill for the regulation 
of railroad holding companies, Mr. 
Splawn stated that it was plainly the in- 
tention of Congress, in order to safe- 
guard the public interest, that complete 
control of railroad consolidation and 
unification should be in the commission’s 
hands. 


N.R.A.A. Annual Meeting 


The National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting at 
the office of the secretary, 1014 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, at 11 a. m. 
on Monday, March 14—the day preced- 
ing the opening of the convention of 
the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation. As announced some time ago, 
the appliances association will hold no 
exhibit this year. 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, February 25, at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. A. G. Pack, chief in- 
spector, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
speak on the work of that bureau; and 
there will be a brief address, appropriate 
to Washington’s Birthday, by R. P. Fors- 
berg, chief engineer of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday evening, 
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March 8. M. W. Sheehan, General Steel 
Castings Corporation, will present a paper 
on operating savings from steel castings. 
This will be the forty-ninth annual meet- 
ing, with election of officers. 


Mechanical Division Annual Meeting 


According to circular No. D. V.-758, 
issued by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, Mechanical division, over the 
signature of Secretary V. R. Hawthorne, 
the thirteenth annual meeting of this 
division will be held at Chicago on 
Thursday and Friday, June 23 and 24. 
The sessions of the convention will be 
held in the Louis XVI room of the Con- 
gress hotel, which will also be conven- 
tion headquarters. 


Curtains in Refrigerator Cars 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, by plac- 
ing a:curtain across a refrigerator car 
so as to divide the car into two parts, 
has made it possible for such a car to 
render service for which two cars were 
previously required. Perishable and non- 
perishable freight may thus be carried 
in the same car. 

Under the new arrangement 29 of 





The only thing certain at pres- 
ent is that the anomalous position 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission cannot much longer endure. 
If it is to live, it must become a 
constructive arm for transportation 
development, instead of a destruc- 
tive meddler in railroad affairs 
alone. The change is foreshadowed 
already by certain happenings. 
The bankruptcy of the Wabash 
system is one. The increasing 
burden of taxes which the rail- 
roads must furnish, in order to 
help suppress themselves, is an- 
other. The growing public nerv- 
ousness over certain features of 
our unregulated automotive trans- 
port is another. Then there are 
our tax-supported and masterless 
waterways. 

We are coming to realize once 
again that transportation is a mat- 
ter of moving passengers and 
freight to the best advantage. It 
is grotesque to base economic 
competition on different kinds of 
machines, Natural competition is 
one of routes and regions, in which 
any single system can use rail- 
roads, motors, steamships, or air- 
craft, so long as the services of 
these machines are in the direction 
of efficiency. Under such a com- 
petitive system, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might be- 
come what its title implies. It 
could concern itself not with an 
illogical rate structure, but with 
the enforcement of a strict relation 
of rates to costs as do our public 
service commissions with the 
power industry. 


—Edward M. Barrows in the 
Review of Reviews. 
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these special cars are loaded and for- 
warded weekly from Kansas City to 
various points on M.-K.-T. lines. Each 
is equipped with a patented standard- 
size dividing curtain, 
easily and quickly installed in any re- 
frigerator car, preferably near the door, 
partitioning one end for the loading of 
perishable shipments. 


which can be 


The curtains are attached to the ceil- 


ing and side walls with double-headed 
nails which can easily be removed at 
destination without injury to the in- 
sulation. 
is a fastening device which can be easily 
and speedily adjusted. When removed 
at destination, the curtains are compact- 
ly wrapped and tied and returned to the 
point of origin. 


In the center of each curtain 


The cost of the initial icing and the 


re-icing of one car is only one-half the 
former cost. 
continuing the operation 
mately 80 non-iced merchandise cars 
has reduced by 20,000 the car miles per 
month. 


It is estimated that dis- 
of approxi- 


Pullman Porters’ Wages Cut 


The wages of all Pullman porters have 
been cut $5 a month, an amount equal 
to the increase in pay granted the 
porters in May, 1929. Hitherto the rate 
was $72.50 a month for beginners and 
ranged upward to $125 a month for more 


* experienced men. 


A. R. E.’A. Convention Program 


Final arrangements for the thirty-third 
annual convention of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association have been 
practically completed. The meeting will 
be held in the Palmer House, Chicago, as 
in the recent past, but as was the case 
last year, the session will be for two 
days only, March 15 and 16. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Tuesday Morning | j 
President’s address, L. W. Baldwin, president, 
Missouri Pacific. 
Reports of secretary and treasurer. 
Reports of committees on: 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Iron and Steel Structures 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles 
Clearances 
Electricity 
Signals and Interlocking 
Tuesday Afternoon 
Yards and Terminals : 
Shops and Locomotive Terminals 
Standardization 
Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
Rules and Organization 
Grade Crossings ; 
Tuesday Evening 
Rivers and Harbors. 
Roadway 
Stresses in Railroad Track 
(1) Some features of the rail joint - 
(2) The desirability of reducing to a mini- 
mum the present variability factor im 
track 
Wednesday Morning 
Economics of Railway Operation 
Economics of Railway Labor 
Water Service and Sanitation 
Buildings 
Masonry 
Waterproofing of Railway Structures 
Records and Accounts 
Wednesday Afternoon 
Ballast 
Ties 
Wood Preservation 
Rail 
Track 


As a part of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Stresses in Track, a series of 
lantern slides will be shown on Tuesday 
evening. On Wednesday a luncheon will 
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WITH Lima Super-Power your operating dollar will go at least 30% 


farther than with a locomotive built 10 years ago. 


@ This is being proved today when railroads are resorting to their 
Super-Power in preference to their older locomotives to get the 


maximum net return out of reduced traffic. 


@ The economy and efficiency of Super-Power locomotives will be 
further strikingly shown as traffic increases. With the resumption of 
normal business the high “net” ratio cannot be maintained if old 


and obsolete engines are returned to service. 


@ Insure continued efficiency by formulating now an effective motive 


power replacement program. 
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be served in the Red Lacquer room for 
members of the A. R. E. A. and the 
National Railway Appliances Association 
and guests, with a short program during 
which a speaker of note will give a short 
address. 


Standardization of Grade Crossings 
Proposed in Colorado 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Colorado has asked railways and offi- 
cers of the state highway department 
to appear before it on March 5, to con- 
sider the desirability and feasibility of 
a rule requiring all railroads in Colorado 
to adopt the recommendations of the 
A. R. A. Joint Committee on Grade 
Crossings. 


Katy Makes New Safety Record 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, during 
1931, established the best safety record 
in its history, by completing the year with 
only 4.7 employee casualties per million 
man-hours. This compares with a ratio 
of 38 casualties per million man-hours in 
1918 and 6.75 in 1930. There were no 
deaths of passengers during 1931 and 
only 6 reportable injuries compared with 
one death and 27 injuries in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Change in Design of Stock Car Being 
Studied 


Following the proposal that the design 
of the stock car be changed to meet busi- 
ness conditions, the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association 
has asked the Freight Claim Division to 
circularize members to determine what, 
if any, ideas should be incorporated in 
the construction of stock cars to reduce 
loss and damage. The study being made 
is similar to that conducted in 1926 when 
the Mechanical Division gave consider- 
ation to the standard stock car. 


Railway Employment Further Reduced 
in December 


A further reduction of over 35,000 in 
the number of railway employees between 
the middle of November and the middle 
of December has been reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
preliminary statement of employment 
statistics. The total in the service of 
Class I railroads in December was 1,133,- 
923, a decrease of 16.41 per cent as com- 
pared with December, 1930. In November 
the total was 1,169,207. The largest 
number of employees in service in any 
month for 1931 was 1,337,331 in May. 


Airplanes Every Half Hour 


Beginning in April, the Ludington 
Lines, operating airplanes between New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, will 
have planes leaving New York and Wash- 
ington every 30 minutes throughout the 
day, and some of these planes will be 
scheduled through in one hour, 20 min- 
utes; 40 minutes faster than by the 
present timetable. The Ludington Lines, 
since the opening of this service two 
years and seven months ago, during 
which time planes have been flown every 
hour each way, all day, are reported to 
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Trucks, Buses and Railways 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 


In regard to the use of public 
highways by trucks and buses for 
commercial transportation purposes 
in competition with the railroads: 

It is manifestly unfair that high- 
ways built and maintained at the 
expense of the taxpayers should be 
turned over free of charge to this 
heavy and obstructive traffic while 
the railroads are required to pro- 
vide and maintain their own rights 
of way, besides paying their share 
—and a large one it is—of the taxes 
which pay for the upkeep of the 
roads used by their competitors. 

To the “unofficial observer” it 
would appear that the equitable 
method would be to require public 
transportation companies which 
compete with railways to provide 
and maintain their own rights of 
way, subject to the regulation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as is now the case with the 
latter. 


Edward P. Swift. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1932. 











have carried more than 90,000 paying 
passengers; and with but one serious 
accident. 


Katy Improves Locomotive 
Performance 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, in 193], 
established a new record for the number 
of engine failures, by reducing the num- 
ber to 70, as compared with 86 for 1930. 
This new low mark is a continuation of 
the efforts of a series of years. In 1922, 
there were 2,907 failures, equal to 8,121 
miles per failure, while in 1931 the num- 
ber had been reduced to 70, and the miles 
per failure had been increased to 160,251. 
At the same time, the condition of loco- 
motives, as shown by the periodical fed- 
eral inspection, continued at a high point, 
only six having been found defective out 
of 1,065 inspected in 1931, as compared 
with 599 found defective out of 853 in- 
spected in 1922. 


Walker’s Window Clarifier 


The Long Island road is trying a new 
arrangement for wiping frost or snow 
off the front windows of locomotives, the 
invention of James B. Walker, New York 
City, secretary of the Metropolitan divi- 
sion of the New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission. Mr. Walker has had 
the device patented. 

The invention consists of two window 
panes of equal size, moving up and down 
in a vertical frame, each sash being con- 
nected with a chain which runs over 
pulleys at the top of the frame. When 
one sash is lowered the other automati- 
cally rises to the observation position. 
At the bottom there is a pocket to re- 
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ceive the sash, and in the pocket there 
is an electric heater, providing sufficient 
heat to melt quickly any snow which may 
have accumulated. The pocket also con- 
tains two sets of rubber window wipers, 
When the engineman lowers the snow- 
covered window into the pocket its place 
is immediately taken by the clear pane. 
In a hard snowstorm the window can be 
reversed every minute, or as often as 
necessary. Operation of the windows js 
by hand, but it would, of course, be a 
simple matter to instal an air or electric 
motor. 


Derailment of Live Stock Show Train 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its report on the de- 
railment on November 22, last, on the 
Missouri Pacific, at Myrick, Mo., of a 
train carrying 48 carloads of horses and 
cattle from a live stock show in Kansas 
City, Mo., to the International Live Stock 
Exposition in Chicago, when four at- 
tendants were killed. The newspaper ac- 
counts referring to this as a “million- 
dollar train,” contained long lists of the 
pedigreed animals and the names of their 
owners. The report, condensed, shows 
the facts as follows: 

Eastbound second class freight train 
No. 62, consisting of 48 freight cars, one 
dining car, one coach, one chair car and 
a caboose, hauled by locomotive 5341, 
moving at about 25 to 35 miles an hour, 
was derailed on a curve by a broken rail, 
the leading and driving wheels of the 
locomotive, however, remaining on the 
track. More than 20 cars were thrown 
off, eight of them being bunched in a 
short space. The cars were loaded with 
valuable horses and of the numerous at- 
tendants accompanying these horses four 
were killed and 38 were injured. 

The rail, which was on the high side 
of a five degree curve, failed because of a 
transverse fissure. It had been laid in 
1906 on the Colorado division and in 1929 
was transferred to the place where it 
failed. On July 27, 1930, it had passed 
inspection by a detector car. It was ex- 
posed to greater traffic density on this 
division than in Colorado. Following the 
accident, the pieces of the rail were 
bolted together and again subjected to the 
deteetor car but no new defect was re- 
corded except a slight kink, due no doubt 
to shocks in connection with the derail- 
ment. 

The detector car has traveled 3,454 
miles on the lines of the Missouri Pacific 
and has recorded indications of 1,589 
defective rails. This number includes 611 
horizontal fissures, 233 transverse fissures, 
561 split heads, 19 cracked webs, one piped 
rail and 164 miscellaneous defects. 


Quebec Central Seeks Exclusive 
Highway Permit 


The Quebec Central has petitioned the 
Quebec Public Service Commission ask- 
ing for exclusive privileges of operating 
a daily passenger and freight service, by 
bus and truck, on the government high- 
way between Sherbrooke, P. Q., and 
Derby Line, Vt. The petition, which the 
Commission took under consideration 
stated that “the carriage of passengers 
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Keep Watch 


on Arch Brick Standardization 





N the early days of the locomo- 
l tive Arch, American Arch Com- 
pany brought order out of chaos. 
Arch tube practice was standardized ; 
shapes and sizes of brick were sim- 
plified and the Arch designed with 
standardization and low inventory 
in view. 

On a road which recently re- 
turned to American Arch Company 
service, it was found that special de- 
signs were being used on three dif- 


ferent classes of power. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST 


BRICK 





American Arch Company engi- 
neers, with 21 years of locomotive 
combustion experience, developed 
a single design which met the re- 
quirements of all three. Stock was 
simplified and maintenance made 
easier. 

Consider the service that stands 
behind your Arch Brick supply. 
American Arch Company possesses 
the experience that enables you to 
dismiss Arch Brick from the list of 


things to worry about. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > , > 
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and freight by motor vehicle on the high- 
ways has so greatly expanded that the 
railway service of the company is dimin- 
ished and disorganized in a manner 
prejudicial and ruinous for the capital in- 
vested and threatening to the soundness, 
and even to the survival, of its public 
service.” 

The application was opposed by the 
Provincial Transport Company, on the 
ground that it already has a permit to 
operate in this territory and can see no 
reason why it should be withdrawn. 

The Quebec Central proposes that a 
subsidiary organization should be 
formed, under the name of the Central 
Quebec Bus and Truck Service Company 
to institute a daily service for passengers 
and freight over the Sherbrooke-Derby 
Line highway and to run as many 
schedules as may be required. The daily 
truck service between the two places 
would include door-to-door delivery to 
supplement the regular railway service. 
The right is also requested to initiate a 
daily bus service between Sherbrooke 
and Thetford Mines and between Thet- 
ford Mines and Quebec city, as often as 
may be required, in addition to the reg- 
ular passenger service and a daily truck 
service over the same road, including a 
door-to-door delivery. The right to run 
a branch highway service between Valley 
Junction and St. George is also re- 
quested and, possibly, a line between 
Tring Junction and Megantic. 

The railway company offers to guar- 
antee a continuation of service to the 
public throughout the summer months 
by highway or by railway and through- 
out the winter months by railway, and 
asks that the Public Service Commission 
give the entire and complete control of 
this service to the railway company and, 
in cases where it may not be possible to 
do so, to make such regulation as will 
bar competitive buses and trucks from 


establishing lower rates than those 
authorized to be charged by the railway 
company. 


King Tilts with Bennett on Transport 
Probe Secrecy 


While carefully refraining from saying 
anything about the way in which the 
transportation problem in Canada should 
be solved, in view of the fact that the 
Royal Transport Commission has not 
yet reported to the Government, both 
party leaders speaking in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa last week had 
something to say about the general ques- 
tion. The Liberal leader, Rt. Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, renewed his com- 
plaint about the Commission sitting be- 
hind closed doors and intimated that the 
Government had suggested this secret 
way of solving the tangle. Premier 
R. B. Bennett said it was the Commis- 
sion and not the Government that de- 
cided on secret sittings. 

Mr. King also stated that the commis- 
sion had been appointed after Parliament 
had adjourned and asked why this step 
was taken without giving the members 
an opportunity to debate the question. 

“I take exception,” he continued, “to 
the fact that my right hon, friend has 
permitted this commission to carry on its 
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inquiries from one end of Canada to the 
other, wholly in secret. The people of 
Canada have a right to know the in- 
formation being given to the commission 
and ought to be in a position to judge 
of its value. I think that the matter is 
to a certain extent sub judice, and for 
that reason we will wait until the report 
is brought down before we discuss the 
matter one way or the other. 

“I should like, however, to stress to 
the Prime Minister that we would like 
to have the report presented to parlia- 
ment in plenty of time to consider the 
evidence and findings before being ex- 
pected to discuss legislation based upon 
its recommendations, or otherwise. We 
do not wish to be kept waiting until the 
end of the session and then to have a 
report sprung upon this house and be 
told that conditions as shown in the re- 
port are such that immediate legislation 
or some action of a more drastic or 
dramatic character is necessary in order 
to save the country from a crisis, or 
something of the kind.” 

Premier Bennett stated that the Gov- 
ernment had had some difficulty in 
getting the men desired to serve on the 
commission, but was finally successful. 

“T have under my hand,” he continued, 
“reports of instances when time after 
time the right hon. gentleman, his for- 
mer Minister of Railways, Mr. Dunning, 
Mr. Crerar and others said it was not in 
the public interest that the business of 
these railroads should be made known 
either to the public or to their compet.- 
tors. There were matters that had to be 
made known to these men that could 
only be made known to them by the 
method I have mentioned, and these 
means were followed to enable the com- 
mission from time to time to become in- 
formed with respect to the problem with 
which they had to deal. They them- 
selves, not the government, decided that. 
It would be ruinous and destructive to 
the very interests that were to be served 
if this evidence with respect to the in- 
ternal administration and the finances of 
the railways were to be communicated 
one to the other.” 


Eastern Roads Organize Rate Research 
Committee 


Pursuant to suggestions made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
decision in Ex Parte 103 (Fifteen Per 
Cent Rate Advance Case), a new joint 
committee, to be known as the “Rate Re- 
search Committee,” has been organized 
by railroads operating in Eastern terri- 
tory, members of the New England 
Freight, Central Freight and Trunk Line 
Associations. The duties of this new com- 
mittee will consist of analyzing existing 
rates and regulations for the handling 
of specific commodities, and of recom- 
mending to the Traffic Executive As- 
sociation—Eastern Territory such changes 
in these rates and regulations as seem 
likely to produce increases in revenues. 
This research will also extend to ratings 
in the Official Classification, and the rate 
research committee will work in close 
co-operation with the Official Classifica- 
tion Committee. 

The new committee intends, following 
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announcement of its suggestions for 
changes, to hold public hearings thereon 
at any or all of the offices of the three 
Eastern freight associations, after which 
any changes deemed advisable by the com- 
mittee will be recommended to the Traf- 
fic Executive Association—Eastern Ter- 
ritory. If and when approved by this 
group, they will be made effective with. ° 
out proceedings before the individyal 
freight associations in Eastern territory. 
These latter, however, will continue their 
present activities concerning matters not 
taken up by the research committee. 

Changes in Official Classification ratings 
similarly proposed for the purpose of in- 
creasing revenues will ordinarly call for 
the present procedure of the Official Clas- 
sification Committee, involving docketing 
of changes and public hearings thereon, 
but this program may not be followed in 
all cases. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which, in the decision referred to above, 
said, “We believe that the traffic depart- 
ments of the railroads should address 
themselves to the task of making such 
changes in the rates on particular kinds 
of traffic as will, in their judgment after 
careful analysis of all attendant circum- 
stances, produce additional revenue and 
which can be supported as_ reasonable 
under existing conditions,” has indicated 
that when such tariffs, either higher or 
lower than present rates, are filed, the 
proceedings necessary to put them into 
effect will be expedited. 

The newly-organized Rate Research 
Committee of the Eastern lines consists 
of Walter J. Kelly, member, auxiliary 
committee, Central Freight Association; 
N. W. Hawkes, member, Official Classi- 
fication Committee; L. H. Kentfield, mem- 
ber, auxiliary committee, Trunk Line As- 
sociation, and D. T. Lawrence, vice-chair- 
man, Traffic Executive Association—East- 
ern Territory. Mr. Lawrence will act as 
chairman of the committee, and P. Rako- 
witz will act as secretary, with head- 
quarters at Room 401, 143 Liberty street, 
New York. 





Hearings on Four-System Plan 
Resumed 


The four-system plan offers the best, 
if not the only practical means of solv- 
ing the so-called weak road problem in 
the east, Ben B. Cain, vice-president 
and general counsel of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, testi- 
fied this week when hearings were re- 
sumed on the petition of the trunk lines 
for modification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s consolidation plan. 
The four systems would achieve a much 
better balance than five systems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cain. He said that the short 
lines would give their assent just as 
readily to a five-system plan affording 
the same advantages, but regard the 
commission’s proposal for creating 4 
fifth system out of the Wabash and 
the Seaboard as wholly impracticable 
and impossible. 

The trunk lines have agreed that if 
their plan is approved they will include 
all short or weak lines allocated to their 
respective systems which, in the com- 
mission’s judgment, should be continu2d 
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Our. line includes more than 
the welded and threaded bolt 
assemblies. We make rigid 
water-space, rigid radial, rigid 
hollow drilled, button head, and 
taper end crown stays. 


-Inall these bolts, ALCO depend- 
able construction plus quantity 


production can save you money. 
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in operation. The short line associa- 
tion estimates that short lines will con- 
stitute 2.6 per cent of the New York 
Central system, 4.6 per cent of the 
Pennsylvania system, 3.3 per cent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system and 5.2 per 
cent of the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nicke! 
Plate system as projected in the four- 
party plan. Mr. Cain took the position 
that the question whether or not any 
particular short line is essential to pub- 
lic convenience and necessity should not 
be considered by the commission untii 
the trunk lines bring in their applica- 
tions for the acquisition of control of 
the properties required to complete the 
plan as outlined. 

With reference to opposition that has 
arisen to the plan as depriving impor- 
tant industrial and commercial centers 
of competitive service, a study made by 
the association, said Mr. Cain, indicates 
that Syracuse, N. Y., Yonkers, N. Y., 
Altoona, Pa., and Irvington, N. J., 
would be the only cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more in eastern terri- 
tory that would be served by only one 
road if the four-system plan is approved. 

The opposition of New England 
states. with the exception of Rhode 
Island, to the four-system plan was ex- 
pressed by Bentley W. Warren, repre- 
senting the governor’s committee. Mr. 
Warren protested against any invasion 
of New England by the trunk lines 
either through acquisition of the bridge 
lines or by stock control of New Eng- 
land roads. He urged that the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the New York Ontario 
& Western, the Lehigh & Hudson River 
and the Lehigh & New England should 
remain with the systems to which they 
are now attached or as independent car- 
riers until such time as the commission 
considers the situation in New England. 

The hearings will continue with the 
testimony of various sectional and local 
interests which object to allocations 
made in the four-system plan or ques- 
tion their effect upon particular com 
munities. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Aton is asking for prices for 
the dismantling or sale of 116 locomo- 
tives, 8,000 miscellaneous freight cars, 
and 100 passenger cars. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE WHEELING & LAKE ERIE is in- 
quiring for from 50 to 100 flat bottom 
steel gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THe Kansas City SoutTHERN con- 
templates building 25 hopper bottom gon- 
dola cars of 70 tons’ capacity in its own 
shops. 


THE Hauser CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
has ordered two air dump cars of 30 cu. 
yd. capacity from the Magor Car Cor- 
poration. 


THE Bett Ratmway oF Cuicaco has 
placed a contract with the Pressed Steel 
Car Company for making repairs to 100 
hopper cars. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue SaMOset Company, subsidiary of 
the Marine CENTRAL, has accepted de- 
livery of two Type U, 21-passenger ob- 
servation Yellow coaches from _ the 
General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE ALTON expects to enter the market 
for a small tonnage of rail. 


THE GreAT NorTHERN expects to enter 
the market for a small tonnage of rail. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
expects to enter the market for a small 
tonnage of rail. 


Tue Board OF TRANSPORTATION, New 
York City, received bids on February 
19 for 4,941 tons of track rail and 420 
tons of guard rail. 


Tue WESTERN MARYLAND has equally 
divided an order for 2,000 tons of 130-Ib. 
rail between the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the Carnegie Steel Company. 


THE SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 
20,000 tons of rail, dividing the order be- 
tween the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company and the Colorado Fuel & IJron 
Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 19,230 tons of rail, equal 
amounts being placed with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Illinois Steel Company and 
the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Erte has placed orders for 33,230 
tons of rail for its 1932 requirements, 
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as follows: Carnegie Steel Company 
18,955 tons; Illinois Steel Company, 6,147 
tons; Bethlehem Steel Company, 5,555 
tons; Inland Steel Company, 2,573 tons, 
Of the above, the order to the Carnegie 
Steel Company was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 23. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN and 
Union Paciric have placed a contract with 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, for the installation of air con- 
ditioning equipment in 19 dining cars. Of 
these cars, which are to be operated on 
the Los Angeles Limited and the San 
Francisco Overland Litnited of the North 
Western, the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific, four are North Western cars 
and 15 are Union Pacific cars. 


Supply Trade 





The Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has moved its offices to 
1737 Howard Avenue. 


A. E. Biddle, executive vice-president 
of the Universal Draft Gear Attachment 
Company, has been elected president, 
succeeding C, J. Nash, who has re- 
signed, but who remains as a director. 


Fred T. Connors, district manager of 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, 
has been appointed manager of the 
western railway division of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, to succeed Fred 
Baskerfield. 


The International-Stacey Corporation, 
Columbus, Ohio, has moved its Fort 
Worth, Tex. offices and those of its 
subsidiary companies to the Southland 
Life Insurance Company building, Dal- 
las, Tex. F. W. Mohler, midcontinent 
sales manager, and C. B. Coldwell, sales 
engineer for the Stacey and Roots- 
Connersville-Wilbraham divisions and 
S. B. Creamer, sales engineer for Ideco, 
will be located in the Dallas office. 


The Ramapo Ajax Corporation, New 
York, has taken over the manufacture 
and sale of the metal highway crossing 
pavement of the Locomotive Finished 
Material Company, which it is now 
handling under the name of the Racor- 
Universal permanent highway crossing. 
This type of crossing, of which there 
are more than 375 in service, consists es- 
sentially of a series of reinforced cast 
metal plates, which are installed between 
and outside the track rails to form a con- 
tinuous smooth pavement. 


The T. F. Going Corporation has been 
organized as a division of the Kemp- 
smith Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to manufacture finished 
products to railroad specifications out of 
malleable iron, grey iron, steel and 
brass. T. F. Going is president; H. F. 
Karlson, vice-president; F. W. Busche, 
secretary, and A. C. Waldron, treasurer. 
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Messrs. Going, Karlson and Busche were 
formerly connected with The Prime 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Waldron is an officer of the 
Kempsmith organization. 


The Modine Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis., manufacturers of condens- 
ing, heating, cooling and ventilating 
equipment, has acquired the Melcher 
Company, originators of the multiple 
unit system for air-conditioning of rail- 
way cars. L. W. Melcher, president of 
the Melcher Company, will head a new 
railway division in the Modine organiza- 
tion, to which he brings the complete 
sales engineering personnel of the Mel- 
cher Company. The Modine Melcher 
multiple unit system of air-conditioning 
is now manufactured at the Modine 
plant at Racine. The railway sales divi- 
sion of Modine Manufacturing Company 
has headquarters at 333 N. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, with sales and service 
organizations in 56 cities. 


Frank Jay, bus representative in New 
England territory of the American Car 
& Foundry Motors Company, has been 
elected vice-president, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., succeeding W. L. 
Stancliffe, resigned. Mr. Jay will im- 
mediately assume direction of the auto- 
motive sales of the organization. Wil- 
liam H. Woodin, president of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, has as- 
sumed C. S. Sale’s duties as president of 
the American Car & Foundry Motors 
Company. H. W. Wolff, for many years 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, has 
taken over supervision of sales of the 
Motors Company; F. A. Stevenson, vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, has 
also assumed charge of manufacturing 
for the Motors Company and has ef- 
fected closer co-operation between the 
American Car & Foundry Company, the 
J. G. Brill Company, the Hall-Scott 
Motor Car Company and the American 
Car & Foundry Motors Company. G. R. 
Scanland, vice-president in charge of fi- 
nance of the American Car & Foundry 
Company, will take direct charge of fi- 
nance of the Motors Company. Presi- 
dent Woodin, in announcing the above, 
said that business conditions made it 
necessary to secure better results with 
less expense and to accomplish this 
purpose the American Car & Foundry 
Company has co-ordinated the Motors 


Company activities with those of the ~ 


parent company. 


Air Reduction Company Annual Report 


Net earnings after all charges, includ- 
ing Federal taxes, of $3,815,410 were re- 
ported by the Air Reduction Company 
for the year ending December 31, 1931. 
This figure compares with 1930 net earn- 
ings of $5,250,379. 

The 1931 net was equivalent to $4.53 
per share on the 841,288-3/5 shares of 
the company’s stock outstanding at the 
close of the year, which compares with 
$6.32 earned in 1930 on each of the 


830,435-3/5 shares outstanding at the end 
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of that year. The balance sheet, as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, lists current assets of 
$19,088,372, against current liabilities of 
$1,628,645, cash on hand or in banks alone 
amounting to $5,601,703, or nearly three 
and one-half times all current liabilities. 

The consolidated income report for the 
year 1931 follows: 


Gross Operating Income.......... $15,641,353 


Operating Expenses............... 10,114,563 
Operating Income ....... 2.6.65. 5,526,790 
0 ee a errae 734,754 
Net Income before Reserves....... 6,261,544 
*Operating Reserves ($1,871,162— 

for depreciation of assets)...... 2,003,162 
Net Profit before Federal Taxes... 4,258,382 
ro ie SS ee 442,972 
Net Profit Earned on Outstanding 

NE MD Sats axe alee wes ea ee Ghee a elaee eG 


$3,815,410 





*In addition the company increased its con- 
tingency reserves $3,297,749 by a direct charge 
to surplus. 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


The Pressed Steel Car Company, for 
the year ending December 31, 1931, re- 
ported a consolidated loss from opera- 
tions of $1,046,276, which was trans- 
posed into a net loss for the year of 
$497,630 after interest and discount ad- 
justments and a credit of $523,802 to 
profit and loss from reserves created 
prior to 1931. 

The foregoing figures do not take 
into consideration $66,430 expended for 
maintenance and $158,097 charged to 
depreciation. The balance sheet at the 
close of the year shows total current 
assets of $6,529,512 and total liabilities 
of $1,183,050. ‘Cash alone amounted to 
$1,973,212, or approximately $800,000 in 
excess of the current liabilities. 

The consolidated surplus and un- 
divided profits account as of December 
31, 1931, is as follows: 


Surplus and Undivided ‘Profits, Janu- 
2) eee eee $16,639,233 
REsuLTs FoR YEAR 1931 
Loss from Operations. $1,046,276 
Interest 
Bond owes, $391,639 
Interest and 
Discount Re- 
SS eee 363,130 28,509 


$1,074,785 





Received from 
Dividends on 
Stocks and 
Securities 
owned and 
Other Sourc- 
Es 

Transfer of Re- 
serves Created 
prior to Janu 
ary 1, 1931. 


$53,353 


- 523,802 577,155 


$497,630 





App: 
Maintenance of 
Buildings and 
Equipment .. 


$66,430 
Depreciation .. 


158,097 224,527 722,157 


$15,917,076 





DepuctT: 
Dividends on Preferred 
Capital Stock........ 504,798 
$15,412,278 
DEDUCTIONS FROM CAPITAL 
SurRpLus: 
Investments in Subsi- 
diary Companies and 
Other Investments 


a Se $942,018 
Provision for Obsoles- 
DE Keeravnens dbes 1,255,000 
$2,197,018 
Less: Discount on Par- 
ent Company’s Securi- 
ties Purchased...... 221,396 1,975,622 
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Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, December 31, 
1931 
Capital Surplus... ..... $3,388,154 
Earned Surplus........ 10,048,502 $13,436,656 
——=_ => 
President F. N. Hoffstot, in his re- 
marks to the stockholders speaks in 


part as follows: 


The year 1931 was most difficult for every- 
one, but particularly so for your Company which 
is engaged largely in the manufacture of rail- 
road equipment with its investments almost en- 
tirely in plants, etc., for the manufacture of 
freight and passenger cars or articles used in 
their construction. The condition of the car 
business in general is shown by the fact that 
during the year 1930 orders were placed with car 
builders for 33,845 cars whereas in 1931 only 
4,494 were so purchased. In addition there were 
built in railroad company shops, during 1930, 
12,765 cars and in 1931, 5,995 cars. These fig- 
ures show that car business in 1931 was 86.72 
per cent less than in 1930, although that year 
was below the average. 

A feature which heretofore has been men- 
tioned by other car manufacturers, as well as 
by ourselves is that referred to in a recent ad- 
dress by one of the editors of Railway Age, a 
leading trade paper, who stated in substance that 
“Tf a railroad manufactures things at a higher 
total cost than that at which they can be pur- 
chased, they in effect subsidize their manufac- 
turing activities and simply deduct | that amount 
from their transportation revenues.’ 

When conditions again become cakes indica- 
tions are that a great demand for freight cars 
will occur as a result of the curtailment of pur- 
chases during the past years and the practical 
certainty of a car Ben evidenced by the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

There are at least 170,000 less cars in opera- 

tion now than 3 years ago. 

Approximately 300,000 wooden cars will have 
to be replaced. 

Normal retirements due to obsolescence have 
fallen off 25 per cent in the past two years. 
The principal reason for the reduction in 
normal retirements is that the book vuilue 
of the cars retired would have to be absorbed 
either through charges to operations or to 
surplus account, neither of which many of 
the railroads, at the present time feel war- 
ranted in doing. 

Cars not in operation deteriorate approximately 
twice as fast as when in service, as their 
operation tends to decrease the corrosive 
effect of water on the metal parts. 

Other factors that should help the car building 

industry by aiding the railroads are: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s ap- 
proval of certain rate increases. 

The economies resulting from labor reductions 
by agreements between the railroads and their 
men. 

The recent over-ruling by the Supreme Court 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s de- 
cision in the Western Grain rates case. 

The general protest on the part of the public 
against continued increases in local taxa- 
tion. 

The growing agitation against subsidized in- 
land water competition. 

The general tendency for. regulation of rail- 
road competition as evidenced by the re 
port of an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiner on the subject of trucks and 
buses. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., 
Annual Report 


For the year ending December 31, 1931, 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., ac- 
cording to the annual report issued on 
February 8, showed a net loss of $1,414,- 
129, after all deductions. This figure com- 
pares with a 1930 net income, after Fed- 
eral taxes, of $1,382,318, and with a net 
profit, in 1929, of $501,506. “The net loss 
in 1931 generally offsets the net profit in 
1930,” the report states, “so that for the 
past two-year period of unusually severe 
business depression the company was €t- 
abled to operate at practically no loss.” 

A special dividend of $2 per share on 
the capital stock of the company, amount- 
ing to $422,114, was paid on February 1/, 
1931. Of this amount, $37,060 applied to 
18,530 shares included in the investment 
account of the company, making a net 
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A These products including National Expand- 
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charge to surplus of $385,054. The com- 
pany has no bank or other loans and no 
bonded debt outstanding, and at the close 
of the year under review its surplus 
amounted ‘to $2,460,153, as compared with 
a surplus of $4,262,579 at the end of 
1930. 

Current assets as of December 31, 1931, 
were $6,926,033, against current liabilities 
of $154,036, the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities being $6,771,997. In- 
cluded in the current assets were $3,620,- 
015 in cash and United States Govern- 
ment securities. 

“Unfilled orders as of January 1, 1932, 
amounted to $1,215,425,” according to the 
report, which also says, “There has been 
no change in the purchasing policy of 
the railroads from that which has ob- 
tained during the past two years of slack 
business, and future locomotive orders are 
dependent upon the state of general busi- 
ness. Steps now in progress, however, 
having in view a betterment of conditions 
affecting the railroads, should be reflected 
ultimately in purchases of locomotives 
when increased traffic and deterioration 
of existing equipment warrant.” 

Joel S. Coffin retired as president of 
the company on December 10, 1931, and 
was succeeded by S. G. Allen, for many 
years chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. That committee has been discon- 
tinued. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph H. Turivas, 
Briggs & Turivas, 
February 13. 


president of 
Chicago, died on 


Construction 





ARKANSAS VALLEY INTERURBAN.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to construct in 
the city of Hutchinson, Kans., an ex- 
tension of its existing line, the extension 
to be approximately two miles long and 
to cost about $75,000. In granting this 
application, the commission denied a re- 
quest of the Hutchinson & Northern, a 
connecting electric line, to build a 3.1- 
mile extension in the same city. 


Cuicaco & North WEstTERN.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the Jutton- 
Kelly Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the construction of a subway to carry 
State Trunk Highway No. 119 under the 
tracks of this company near Butler, Wis., 
at a cost of about $25,000. 


Missourrt Paciric.—This company will 
lay 35 miles of new rails on its Texas 
lines at a cost of approximately $400,000, 
the work to be rushed to completion as 
quickly as possible. The largest section 
of the project, 25 miles, is on the south 
end of the line between Houston and 
Brownsville. Another eight miles is on 
the north end of the International-Great 
Northern, while the remaining two miles 
are located on the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf. 
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Norrotk & WEsTERN.—This company 
has issued authority for the construction 
of a new wye track at Payne, Va., on its 
Winston-Salem line, and has also au- 
thorized the rearrangement of signals at 
Naugatuck, W. Va., following the aban- 
donment of an interlocking plant at that 
point. 


NortTHERN Paciric.— The Northern 
Pacific budget for 1932 calls for the ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 for equipment, 
maintenance, and improvements to prop- 
erty. A contract for approximately $300,- 
000 has been awarded the Pressed Steel 
Car Company for 150 gondola cars to be 
delivered in the spring, as reported in 
the Railway Age of January 16. Other 
purchases probably will bring capital ex- 
penditures for the year to around $3,000,- 
000 or $4,000,000. Existing properties 
will be maintained with the replacement 
of ties and rails. While maintenance 
work will require less than the usual ex- 
penditure due to present light traffic, it 
is expected that the outlay will range 
around $20,000,000. The company will 
add men to its forces in both the mainte- 
nance of way and maintenance of equip- 
ment departments as the season advances. 


Pusiic Service COMMISSION oF NEW 
YorK.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has approved as not exces- 
sive the bid submitted by the Bates & 
Rogers Construction Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the elimination of the grade 
crossing of the Erie Railroad located on 
the Warsaw-Gainesville state highway 
just south of Rock Glen station, Gaines- 
ville, N. Y. The commission has also 
approved a revised estimate of total cost, 
exclusive of land and damages, for the 
elimination of the Liberty street crossings 
of the Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and Delaware & Hudson in 
Binghamton, N. Y., for which the 
Hecker-Moon Company, Cleveland, is 
the general contractor, and has author- 
ized the first two roads to employ com- 
pany forces on certain work in connec- 
tion with the project. Approval has also 
been’ given by the commission to plans 
and cost estimates for elimination of the 
Whitcomb and Oquaga crossings of the 
Erie, located, respectively, on the Friend- 
ship-Belmont state highway east of Bel- 
videre station, Amity, N. Y., and on the 
McClure-Oquaga Lake road, three miles 
west of Deposit, Sanford, N. Y. Pro- 
ceedings for the elimination of the Sin- 
patch crossing of the New York Central, 
two miles south of Wassaic, Amenia, 
N. Y., and of the Howells, Howells 
Center and Howells Lower crossings of 
the Erie, all located in Wallkill, N. Y,, 
have been closed by the commission. 


READING.—In connection with electrifi- 
cation of its Germantown and Chestnut 
Hill branch, this company has awarded 
to Hood & Gross, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., a contract for the construction of a 
new passenger station about 125 ft. south 
of Chelten avenue, Germantown (Phila- 
delphia). A contract for the construction 
of a new freight house at the same point 
has been let to L. Lombardi & Bros., also 
of Philadelphia. 
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Boston & Martne.—Loan.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$7,500,000 of 5 per cent bonds, to reim- 
burse its treasury and to be pledged as 
collateral for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


Bur.LIncToN-Rock IsLtanp.—Receivers’ 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to join with its receivers in extending 
to July 1, -1935, the maturity dates of 
$1,492,470 of outstanding’ receivers’ cer- 
tificates, and to assume obligation and 
liability for these certificates. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—Changes Dividend 
Period.—The board of directors of the 
Canadian Pacific, at a meeting held in 
Montreal last week, declared a dividend 
of 114 per cent, amounting to 31% cents 
per share on the ordinary capital stock of 
the company. This disbursement is for 
the last quarter of 1931 and is payable on 
April 1, 1932, to shareholders of record on 
March 1, 1932. The payment was de- 
clared from the reserve of surplus rev- 
enue in Canadian funds. Hereafter the 
payment of such dividends as may be de- 
clared will be half-yearly. The question 
of dividend for the first half of 1932 will 
be considered by the board at its August 
meeting. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
pledge and repledge $9,000,000 of refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds as collateral for short term 
notes at 6 per cent. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—WNotes.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue and renew from time to time $12,- 
432,000 of promissory notes to be sold 
at par or discounted at not more than 6 
per cent, and to pledge as collateral se- 
curity all or any part of $13,639,000 of 
New York, Lackawanna & Western first 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent, series 
A bonds and $10,000,000 of Morris & 
Essex 414 per cent construction mortgage, 
series C bonds. 


Detroit & ToLtepo SHore Line.—Se- 
curities—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $1,572,000 of common 
stock and $1,000,000 of general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds. 


L’ANGUILLE River. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
line in and near Marianna, Ark., 1.3 miles. 


Lone Istanp.—Trackage Rights Into 
Pennsylvania Station—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has authorized the 
continuation of operation by the Long 
Island under trackage rights into Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, under mod- 
ified terms. 


The Long Island is to pay 
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20 per cent of the operating expenses of 
the station and, for facilities other than 
the station, a wheelage ratio of total 
interest, taxes and operating charges is 
to be applied. The Long Island is to pay 
nothing toward interest and taxes on the 
station building and its service plant 
above ground level but is to pay interest 
at 5 per cent on the investment in facil- 
ities at track level on a basis of wheelage 
—operating expenses, maintenance and 
taxes to be apportioned on the same 
basis. The Long Island is to be credited 
with its proportionate share of rentals 
from news stands and other concessions. 
The Transit Commission of New York, 
the City of New York, and several asso- 
ciations of commuters opposed the new 
contract, which is to run for twenty 
years from January 1, 1931, in the belief 
that rental charged the Long Island 
would be increased thereunder. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt STE. 
Marit.—Loan—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to borrow $2,990,173 from 
the Railroad Credit Corporation to meet 
interest obligations and to issue two-year 
notes therefor. 


Missourr Paciric.—l:.F.C. Loan.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to borrow $1,- 
500,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to meet obligations matured 
February 1. The company applied for a 
loan of $23,250,000 to cover its require- 
ments over a period of months, but the 
commission at this time authorized only 
the sum necessary to meet its immediate 


requirements. 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Missouri 


Pacific R.R. Corporation in Nebraska to 
issue $1,409,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent, series A, bonds to be delivered to 
the corporate trustee of the first and 
refunding mortgage of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, in reimbursement for 
advances for capital expenditures. 


Mosire & Onto.—Notes.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized this company to issue $3,000,000 
of promissory notes to bear interest at not 
more than 6 per cent and to be sold at 
not less than par, the proceeds to be 
used to renew or discharge outstanding 
notes and to provide working capital. 


NASHVILLE TERMINAL.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to extend from 
January 1, 1932, to January 1, 1935, the 
maturity date of $1,000,000 of its first 
mortgage bonds, the interest rate to be 
increased from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. 


New York CEentRAL.—Abandonment of 
Fulton. Chain.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Fulton 
Chain Railway to abandon its entire line 
extending from Thendora, N. Y., to Old 
Forge, 2.2 miles, and the New York 
Central has been authorized to abandon 
operation of the line. 


SouTHERN. — Bonds.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $42,769,000 of de- 
velopment and general mortgage 4 per 
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cent bonds to be pledged and repledged 
until the end of 1933 as collateral sc- 
curity for notes which may be issued 
under Section 20a (9) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


SOUTHERN PacirFic.—Dividend Omitted. 
—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of this company held on February 18, no 
action was taken upon the quarterly divi- 
dend usually payable on April 1. It was 
decided in view of the continued decline 
in the revenues to postpone consideration 
of further dividend declaration until the 
regular meeting of the board in May, by 
which time it is hoped that a better un- 
derstanding of the trend of traffic for the 
remainder of the year can be reached. 


WasasH.—RF.C. Loan.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to borrow $7,173,800 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, at an interest rate to be fixed by 
the corporation, for a term of three years, 
to meet interest on underlying bonds, to 
meet interest and principal maturities on 
equipment trust obligations, to provide 
for necessary improvements, and to pay 
preferential claims for labor, material 
and supplies. Receivers had asked for 
a loan of $18,500,000, but the Commission 
authorized only sufficient to meet im- 
mediate requirements. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Loans.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and pledge $15,000,000 of general and re- 
funding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be 
pledged as collateral for loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Railroad Credit Corporation, and also 
for authority to issue $5,000,000 of three- 
year 5 per cent notes in exchange for a 
like amount of debentures. The com- 
pany applied on February 6 to the Fi- 
nance Corporation for a loan to aid in 
temporary financing amounting to $799,- 
000 and also to the Credit Corporation 
for a loan of $1,303,000 to meet fixed in- 
terest obligations. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 50c, quarter- 
ly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly; both payable 
April 1 to holders of record February 29. 

Canadian Pacific.—Ordinary, 3134c, quarter- 
ly, (payable in Canadian funds—in future divi- 
dends will be declared semi-annually); Prefer- 
ence, 2 per cent, semi-annually (payable in 
sterling), both payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 1. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 62%c, quarter- 
ly, payable April 1 to holders of record March 
8; Preferred, $3.25, semi-annually, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 8. 

Chesapeake Corporation.—75c, quarterly, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 8, 

Illinois Central—Dividend omitted on Pre- 
ferred stock. 

Norfolk & Western—Common, 2% per cent, 
quarterly, payable March 19 to holders of record 
February 29 

North Pennsylvania (Leased Line of Reading 
Co.).—$1.00, quarterly, payable February 25 to 
holders of record February 15. 

Texas & Pacific.—Preferred, 1%4 per cent, 
mee { payable March 31 to holders of record 
Marc 

Union Pacific—Common, 2% _ per cent, 
quarterly; Preferred, 2 per cent; both payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 1 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last 
year 


35.65 28.83 84.12 
69.07 67.21 94.06 


Last 


Feb. 16 week 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Warren E. Fuller, assistant to the 
executive vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of traffic, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


OPERATING 


P. Slater, special representative in the 
office of the assistant to general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific, Pacific 
Lines, has been promoted to assistant 
to the general manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding W. B. Kirkland, who has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
transportation, as noted in the Railway 
Age for February 6. E. F. Nassoly has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Sacramento division of this road, 
with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal. 
where he succeeds W. M. Stillman, de- 
ceased. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has divided 
into two divisions its new Buffalo- 
Rochester district, which latter includes 
the lines of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh and the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna now operated by the B. & O. un- 
der an operating agreement. The new 
divisions are the DuBois division, with 
headquarters at Punxsutawney, Pa., in- 
cluding the main line and _ branches 
from Butler to DuBois, Pa., the line 
from Butler to Mt. Jewett, Pa., and the 
main line and branches from DuBois, 
Pa., to Addison and Wellsville, N. Y.; 
and the Niagara division, with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y., which em- 
braces the main line and branches from 
DuBois, Pa., to Rochester and Buffalo, 
mm. ¥. 


Albert Wilcox, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Western region of 
the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., has retired afte. 
50 years of service with various rail- 
roads in Canada. The position of as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Western region has been abolished. Mr. 
Wilcox was born on January 2, 1865, at 
Kincardine, Ont., and after a public 
school education entered railway service 
in 1881, as operator and freight and 
ticket clerk for the Grey & Bruce Rail- 
way (now a part of the Canadian Pa- 
cific), at Toronto, Ont. From 1883 until 
1903, Mr. Wilcox was advanced through 
the positions of agent and operator, dis- 
patcher and chief dispatcher on the 
Canadian Pacific, and in the latter year 
he was appointed chief dispatcher on 
the Canadian Northern (now part of the 
Canadian National), at Port Arthur, 
Ont. In 1904, he was promoted to 
superintendent, in which position he 
served on various divisions until No- 
vember, 1911, when he was made as- 
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sistant general superintendent at Winni- 
peg. In December of the same year he 
was further advanced to general super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., being transferred to the Cen- 
tral district in January, 1913. In 1924, 
he was promoted to general superinten- 
dent of transportation of the system, 
which position he held until 1928, when 
he was appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Western region, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg. 


Edgar E. Ernest, recently appointed 
superintendent of passenger transporta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was born 
on January 18, 1891, at Altoona, Pa. He 
was educated in the public schools and 
at Altoona Business College, entering 
the service of the Pennsylvania in July, 
1907, as yard messenger. He later be- 





E. E. Ernest 


came yard clerk and served in various 
offices at the Altoona yard until 1912, 
when he was transferred to the chief 
train dispatcher’s office. He was ap- 
pointed assistant yardmaster in 1916, 
and served in that capacity both ar 
Altoona and Hollidaysburg. Two years 
later he was promoted to yardmaster, 
which position he held until May, 1920, 
when he was appointed assistant freight 
trainmaster at Mifflin, Pa. He later 
served in the same capacity at Harris- 
burg and Hollidaysburg and in June, 
1924, he was promoted to trainmaster of 
the Cumberland Valley division. Two 
years later he was transferred to the 
Maryland division as freight trainmas- 
ter, and in July, 1928, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Buffalo division, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


J. L. Kendall, superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Jefferson City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general 
superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeed- 
ing D. O. Ouellet, who has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
American Refrigerator Transit Com- 
pany, which is owned jointly by the 
Missouri Pacific and the Wabash. Mr. 
Ouellet, whose headquarters are also at 
St. Louis, succeeds Herman B. Kooser, 
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deceased. M. L. Hayes, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, at 
St. Louis, has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of superintendent 
of transportation at that point. C. C. 
Chapman, superintendent of the Mis- 
souri division, with headquarters at 
Poplar Bluffs, Mo., has been transferred 
to the Eastern division, at Jefferson 
City, to succeed Mr. Kendall. C. F. 
Dougherty, superintendent with juris- 
diction over the Little Rock and Louis- 
iana divisions, with headquarters at 
Monroe, La., has been transferred to 
Poplar Bluff, to succeed Mr. Chapman 
H. E. Roll, assistant superintendent of 
the Little Rock division, at McGehee, 
Ark., has been promoted to superinten- 
dent at Monroe, to succeed Mr. Dough- 
erty. J. F. Bassett, trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Van Buren, Ark., has 
been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent at McGehee, to replace Mr. Roll. 
B: C. Murphy, trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Monroe, has been trans- 
ferred to Van Buren, to succeed Mr. 
Bassett. These appointments became 
effective. on February 15. 


TRAFFIC 


H. C. Mitchell, assistant general 
freight agent of the Virginian, has been 
appointed general freight agent in 
charge of solicitation, with headquar- 
ters at Norfolk, Va. 


A. W. Foellger, chief assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent on the Michigan 
Central at Chicago, has been promoted 
to general passenger agent at the same 
point, a newly-created position. The 
position of chief assistant general pas- 
senger agent has been abolished. 


C. E. Carlton, assistant general freight 
agent for the Missouri Pacific at Su. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of perishable 
traffic manager for the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, with the same headquarters. L. 
B. Nicholson, general agent at Cleve- 
land, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis, to 
succeed Mr. Carlton. These appoint- 
ments became effective on February 15. 


Columbus Haile, Jr., general freight 
agent on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at 
St. Louis, Mo., and §. L. Altschuler, 
special representative, have been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created positions of 
executive general agent at Houston, 
Tex., and Kansas City, Mo., respec- 
tively. Mr. Altschuler will assume the 
duties of Major J. F. Hickey, executive 
representative, who has been sent to St. 
Louis with the same title but with sys- 
tem jurisdiction. 


Re-arrangements in the Baltimore & 
Ohio traffic department brought about 
by the recent changes under which the 
lines of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh and the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
became the new Buffalo-Rochester dis- 
trict of the B. & O. are as follows: R. 
W. Anderson, coal traffic manager of 
the B. R. & P., has been appointed coal 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. H. E. 
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Huntington, assistant traffic manager 
of the B. R. & P., has been. appointey 
freight traffic manager; E. D. Davis, 
freight traffic manager of the B. R. & 
P., has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager; E. A. Niel, traffic man- 
ager of the B. R. & P., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to freight traffic man- 
ager, and W. H. Francis will continue 
as general freight agent. The head- 
quarters of all these officers will be !o- 
cated at Rochester, N. Y. W. J. Sheri- 
dan will continue in the capacity of as- 
sistant general freight agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y. William Pugh has been ap- 
pointed industrial agent at Rochester, 


John L. Bladon, general passenger 
agent of the Norfolk & Western, who 
has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager, succeeding W. C. Saunders, 
retired, first entered the service of the 





John L. Bladon 


Norfolk & Western on January 17, 
1889, as a clerk in the office of the auditor 
of receipts. Mr. Bladon was then 16 
years of age, having been born in 
Monmouthshire, England on February 
26, 1873. On March 1, 1893, he was 
transferred from the auditor’s office to 
the passenger department, and, in 1898, 
he was made chief rate clerk. He was 
advanced to division passenger agent, 
with offices at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
August 1, 1910. Mr. Bladon was again 
promoted on June 15, 1922, being made 
assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters still in Cincinnati. On 
March 1, 1926, he became general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., and served in that capa- 
city until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Saunders was born in Richmond, 
Va., on January 8, 1862. After gradu- 
ating from high school in Richmond, 
Va., in 1881, he entered upon his rail- 
road career as a clerk in the passenger 
department of the Associated Railways 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, On No- 
vember 2, 1882, he became connected 
with the N. & W. as passenger clerk at 
Lynchburg, Va., where he remained 
until August of the following year, when 
the general offices of the railroad were 
moved from Lynchburg to Roanoke. 
Three years after moving to Roanoke, 
in March, 1886, Mr. Saunders was pro- 
moted to chief clerk in the passenger 
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that the operation of locomotives is be- 
coming more and more efficient every year. 
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department. On January 1, 1912, he 
was appointed assistant general passen- 
ger agent, and, less than a year there- 
after, was further advanced to general 





W. C. Saunders 


passenger agent. Mr. Saunders became 
passenger traffic manager on March 1, 
1926, which position he held until his 
retirement. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


John E. Bebb, assistant bridge engi- 
neer of the Michigan Central, has been 
promoted to bridge engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Detroit, Mich., to 
succeed Gabriel C. Tuthill, who has re- 
tired after 40 years of continuous serv- 
ice with this company. Hans Isben, con- 
sulting bridge engineer for this road, 
at Detroit, who was bridge engineer 
from 1905 to 1916, has also retired, hav- 
ing served the Michigan Central for 
more than 41 years. These changes be- 
came effective on February 1. 


Maro Johnson, who has been appoint- 
ed principal assistant engineer of the 
Illinois Central, to succeed Arthur L. 
Davis, retired, has served the engineer- 





Maro Johnson 


ing department of that road for nearly 
34 years. He was born at Iowa City, 
Iowa, in 1877, and graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 1898, with a de- 
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gree in civil engineering. He entered 
railway service in October, 1898, as a 
masonry inspector on second track 
work on the Illinois Central, and after 
holding various positions in the bridge 
department he was sent to Indianapolis, 
Ind., in March, 1905, as resident engi- 
neer on the construction of the Indian- 
apolis Southern (part of the Illinois 
Cenrtal). Two years later Mr. Johnson 
was appointed resident engineer on 
track elevation work at Chicago, being 
promoted to assistant engineer of 
bridges in 1912, and then to engineer of 
bridges and buildings in 1913. In 1915 
he served as resident engineer in charge 
of the design and construction of the 
St. Charles Air Line bridge over the 
Chicago river at Chicago. Mr. Johnson 
was assigned to the chief engineer’s of- 
fice in 1920 as an assistant engineer, 
where he handled special assignments, 
including that of representative in the 
planning of the Chicago terminal im- 
provement work, various grade separa- 
tion projects, and the passenger terminal 
at New Orleans, La. His appointment 
as principal assistant engineer at Chi- 
cago became effective January 1. 


MECHANICAL 


H. L. Needham, general master me- 
chanic of the Northern lines of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed master 
mechanic, with headquarters at the same 
point, to succeed F. P. Nash, who has 
been transferred to Clinton, IIl., to fill 
a position that has been vacant for some 
time. The position of general master 
mechanic at Chicago has been abolished. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


S. E. Keillor, district storekeeper on 
the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general storekeeper 
of the Central region, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont., to succeed W. B. 
Gordon, who has been appointed super- 
intendent of reclamation of the system, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., to 
relieve E. J. McVeigh, who has retired. 
E. A. Russell, storekeeper at Transcona, 
Man., has been promoted to district 
storekeeper, at Saskatoon, Sask., to re- 
place J. S. Park, who has been trans- 
ferred to Edmonton, Alta. Mr. Park 
succeeds C. S. Argyle, who has been 
transferred to Winnipeg, to succeed Mr. 
Keillor. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Trimble, formerly assistam 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, died on February 6 of pneumonia 
at Glen Osborne, Pa., a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Trimble was born at Butler, 
Pa., and was educated at the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pittsburgh. He entered 
railway service in 1875, as a chairman 
on the engineering corps of the Penn- 
sylvania, and advanced through various 
positions to that of principal assistant 
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engineer. In 1903, Mr. Trimble was 
promoted to chief engineer maintenance 
of way of the lines west of Pittsburgh, 
Northwest System, which position he 
held until July 2, 1918, when he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of construction 
of the same lines. He was further ad- 
vanced to assistant chief engineer of 
the Pennsylvania System, with direct 
supervision over the lines west of 
Pittsburgh, on March 1, 1920, and was 
appointed chief engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Company and of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis 
(part of the Pennsylvania) in July, 
1926. He was serving in the latter ca- 
pacity at the time of his retirement on 
December 31, 1926. 


George P. Turner, valuation officer of 
the Union Pacific System, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., who died on 
January 7, as noted in the Railway Age 
for January 23, had been in railway en- 
gineering and valuation work for 30 
years. He was born on December 18, 
1879, at Rudd, Iowa, and graduated 
from Cornell Vernon, 


College, Mt. 





George P. Turner 


Iowa, in 1903. Prior to graduation, he 
served as a rodman, instrumentman and 
inspector of construction work on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. In May, 1903, 
immediately after graduating from 
school, he entered the service of the 
Illinois Central as a resident engineer, 
and served in this position and as as- 
sistant engineer until July, 1908, when 
he left railway service to become con- 
nected with a railway contracting firm 
at Louisville, Ky., as engineer and as- 
sistant superintendent on a project of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Indianapolis, Ind. In May, 
1909, Mr. Turner entered the service of 
the Union Pacific as an assistant engi- 
neer, being assigned to valuation work 
on January 1, 1914. In June, 1915, he 
was appointed assistant to the special 
engineer of the Union Pacific System 
and the Southern Pacific Company on 
valuation work. When the valuation de- 
partment of the Union Pacific Railroad 
was organized on January 1, 1917, Mr. 
Turner was made valuation engineer, 
and on October 15, 1918, he was pro- 
moted to valuation officer of the Union 
Pacific System, which position he held 
until his death. 
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